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All Aboard for Christmas 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
GRACE, sixteen 
Do.ores, fourteen 
Mirzy, ten 
MorueEr, Helen Sterling 
FaTHER, Fred Sterling 
BitLy MILuer, eight 
DELIVERY MAN 
Bos Larson, about seventeen 
CAROLERS 

Time: Late afternoon, the day before 
Christmas. 

SETTING: A living room. 

At Rise: GRACE, DoLores, and Mirzy 
are near tree. MOTHER is arranging 
pine branches on mantel. Do.Lores 
tosses last strand of silver on tree and 
then girls stand back and admire 
decorations. 

Do ores: Oh, it’s beautiful, simply 
beautiful! It’s just the way I’ve al- 
ways dreamed our living room would 
look at Christmas time. 

GRACE: It’s exactly like a picture in 
one of the Christmas magazines. 

Mirzy: Oh, Dolores, I like your idea of 


having just blue lights on the tree. 
They seem to make the silver more 
shiny. 

Moruer (Turning): And I like the 
way you've arranged the balls using 


the little ones on top and the bigger 

ones coming down. It’s so artistic. 
Even with our old balls that we’ve 
had for so many years, the tree seems 
to have a modern, “new look.” 

Grace: But there really should be 
more silver in spots. 

Mirzy: I could run to the drugstore 
and get some. Shall I, Mom? 

Moruer: Oh, I don’t think you’ll need 
to, Mitzy. We always run short but 
your father always brings some 
and he should be here soon. Dolores, 
I’ve tried to make this mantel look 
just like your sketch. How am | 
doing? 

Do.ores: Oh, Mom, it’s super. You're 
always so good at arranging things 
like that. 

Moruenr: It’s nothing. I’m just follow- 
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All Aboard for Christmas 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
GRACE, sixteen 
Do.ores, fourteen 
Mirzy, ten 
Moruer, Helen Sterling 
FaTtHeER, Fred Sterling 
Bitty MILuer, eight 
DELIVERY MANn 
Bos Larson, about seventeen 
CAROLERS 

Time: Late afternoon, the day before 
Christmas. 

SetTtinG: A living room. 

At Rise: Grace, DoLorgs, and Mirzy 
are near tree. MoTHER is arranging 
pine branches on mantel. DOoLoREs 
tosses last strand of silver on tree and 
then girls stand back and admire 
decorations. 

Do.ores: Oh, it’s beautiful, simply 
beautiful! It’s just the way I’ve al- 
ways dreamed our living room would 
look at Christmas time. 

GRacE: It’s exactly like a picture in 
one of the Christmas magazines. 

Mrrzy: Oh, Dolores, I like your idea of 


having just blue lights on the tree. 
They seem to make the silver more 
shiny. 

Moruer (Turning): And I like the 
way you've arranged the balls using 
the little ones on top and the bigger 
ones coming down. It’s so artistic. 
Even with our old balls that we’ve 
had for so many years, the tree seems 
to have a modern, “‘new look.” 

Grace: But there really should be 
more silver in spots. 

Mirzy: I could run to the drugstore 
and get some. Shall I, Mom? 

Moruer: Oh, I don’t think you'll need 
to, Mitzy. We always run short but 
your father always brings some 
and he should be here soon. Dolores, 
I’ve tried to make this mantel look 
just like your sketch. How am | 
doing? 

Do.ores: Oh, Mom, it’s super. You’re 
always so good at arranging things 
like that. 

Moruer: It’s nothing. I’m just follow- 








ing directions from you girls this 
year. 

Grace: You mean from Dolores. She’s 
the artist in the family. And oh, 
I do think painting those pine cones 
silver makes the mantel look beauti- 
ful. 

Moruer: Yes, it brightens up the 
whole thing. But we've got eight 
cones and there are only seven in 
your sketch, Dolores. 

Dovores: Oh, Mom, you don’t have to 
worry about that. After all, my old 
sketch isn’t perfect. 

Moruer: Well, it won first prize in 
your art class, didn’t it? 

Grace: For the most artistic Christ- 
mas decorations! And no wonder. I 
don’t see how you thought of every- 
thing, Dolores. Hanging the Christ- 
mas cards on the wall was a smart 
idea, too. They look nice and won’t 
be forever falling off the mantel. 

Mirzy: And I like the silver bells over 
the doorway with the blue ribbons 
and red berries. It seems like a little 
bit of the Christmas tree over on 
that side of the room. 

Dovores: That’s exactly the idea, 
Mitzy. It echoes the colors from one 
side of the room to the other. 

Moruer: And your transparent angel 
in the window. It looks so nice both 
from inside and outside. 

Grace: The part I like is that you’ve 
managed to modernize all our old 
decorations and still keep such a 
Christmasy feeling about the place. 

Do.ores: Oh, I wish Lucille could see 
it. It’s too bad she can’t be here for 
Christmas. 

Moruer: Well, dear, your sister’s mar- 
ried and got a home of her own now. 


Besides, she can’t very well come 
when she’s expecting a baby. My, 
my, to think of my being a grand- 
mother! 

Mirzy: And I'll be Aunt Mitzy. 
When’s the baby coming, Mom? 
Moruer: Probably the first week in 
January. I’ll have to go down after 

the first of the year. 

Do.ores: Oh, Mom, if only we had a 
good camera that would take colored 
pictures of the decorations, you 
could show them to Lucille when you 
go. 

Grace: Mom, Dad knows we want a 
camera. Can’t you give us a hint? 
Do you think Santa Claus might 
bring one? 

Moruer: Now, Grace, you know I 
wouldn’t tell if you were going to get 
one. But don’t keep your hopes up. 
The truth is your father and I did 
look at cameras when we were shop- 
ping but they were so expensive. 
And for color film you need other 
things, like a light meter, so we just 
couldn’t do it. 

Do.tores: Oh dear — it’s a shame 
Lucille won’t be able to see the 
decorations. 

Grace: Yes, I’m sure this is the most 
beautifully decorated living room in 
town! 

Moruer (As buzzer sounds off): And 
this may be our first guest to see it. 
Answer the door, one of you. 

Grace: Oh, oh my, that’s probably 
Bob Larson and my hair’s a mess. 

Moruer: Bob Larson? Isn’t he that 
new boy in the neighborhood? 

Do ores: Yes, Mom, and Grace gets 
butterflies in her stomach every 
time he’s mentioned. 











Grace: I do not! 
Do.ores: You do, too. All the girls do. 
Moruer: But what makes you think 


it’s Bob? He’s never been here be- 
fore. 
Grace: That’s the exciting part. 


Yesterday I met him on the street 
and he smiled and said, “I may stop 
in at your house tomorrow.” I don’t 
know what he meant but I think — I 
hope — that’s he’s going to ask me 
to the New Year’s dance! So — so 
don’t let him get away, Mom, while 
I go and fix my hair. (She rushes 
off left as Mrrzy goes off right, return- 
ing almost immediately followed by 
Bitty MILLER.) 

Bitxy: Hello. 

Do ores: You can come back, Grace. 
It’s just little Billy Miller. (Grace 
pokes her head in left.) 

Biuty: Hello. I came to see the electric 
train. 

Doxores: The electric train? Oh, my 
goodness, I’d forgotten all about it. 

Bitiy (Surprised): Forgotten? Well, I 
bet. your dad hasn’t forgotten. He 
puts it up every year and invites us 
over to see it. 

Grace (Coming all the way in): Billy 
Miller, there’s not going to be any 
electric train this year. And whom 
do you mean by us? 

Bitty: The whole gang. Me and 
Skinny Forbes and Ray Brown and 
Fats Merrill — they’ll all be coming 
over. 

Mirzy: But Billy, you’ll have to tell 
them not to come. Our living room 
is all specially decorated. Can’t you 
see that? 

Bitty (Looking around): Of course, 

and it sure is pretty, but you still 


need the train. Remember last year? 
It ran round under the tree and the 
crosstracks were under the television. 
(Pointing) And the station was right 
here and the bridge was over there. 

Do.tores: Yes, and every time we 
wanted to turn on the TV or walk 
across the room we tripped over 
something. Well, we’re just not 
going to have it! Are we, Mom? 

Moruer: Oh dear, I must admit that 
with all your other planning I had 
forgotten about the train, too. 

Brtiy: Well, gee, maybe it’s a good 
thing I came over to remind you. 

Mirzy: There’s nothing good about it. 

BrtLy: But why? It’s the biggest train 
set in town. Everybody knows that. 
More switches and more side tracks 
— and with the cattle car... 

Mirzy: So what? What’s all that got 
to do with Christmas? 

Brtty: Well, I—I don’t know, but 
last year after I’d been here I went 
home and dreamt that Santa Claus 
came on that train instead of with 
his reindeer. 

Mirzy: Well, we’re still not going to 
have the train. And we’re not going 
to have the place overrun with little 
boys either. 

Biuuy: Little boys. Huh! 

Moruer: Now, Mitzy, that’s no way 
to talk to a guest. It’s not the 
Christmas spirit. I’m sorry you can’t 
see the train, Billy, but how would 
you like some Christmas cookies? 

Bitty: Well, gee, of course. 

Moruer: I thought so. Mitzy, why 
don’t you take Billy into the kitchen 
and give him some of those cookies?’ 
Not the ones on the dishes but there 
are more in the cookie jar. 





Bitty (Looking brighter): Say, that’s 
swell. (Starting left) 

Mirzy: Oh, all right. (Starting left) 

Moruer: And there is a box of Christ- 
mas candy for Billy’s mother. Maybe 
you'll take it to her, Billy. 

Bi.uy: Sure, and thanks, Mrs. Sterling. 
(Bry and Mirzy go off left.) 

Grace (Laughing): Mom, the diplo- 
mat. 

Moruer: Well, the poor boy was so 
disappointed. 

Do.ores: But Mom, what wil] we do? 
I'll die, I’ll just simply die if Dad in- 
sists on putting up that old train! It 
would spoil everything. 

Moruer: Yes, I agree. It wouldn’t fit 
in with your decorations at all. But 
it does mean a lot to your father. 

Grace: But Mom, you just can’t let 
him. After all, we’re big girls now 
and — oh, I never could see why he 
bought that train in the first place. 

Moruer: I know, Grace, but we must 
try to be understanding. It was the 
Christmas before your sister Lucille 
was born. He was sure she was going 
to be a boy so he bought a train 
and set it up under the tree. Of 
course it was just a circle of tracks 
then and the train went round and 
round. 

Dovorgs: Well, even that wouldn’t be 
so bad. Now we have tracks clutter- 
ing up the whole room! 

Grace: But Mom, when Lucille turned 
out to be a girl, why did Dad keep on 
buying more stuff for the train? 

Moruer (Laughing): Oh, as each one 
of you came along he kept thinking 
one of you would be a boy. And he 
kept getting additional things like 
the station and more freight cars. 


Grace: He certainly did. Last year the 
train was so big it took up the whole 
living room floor. And oh, Mom, 
what will Bob Larson think if he 
comes and has to step around be- 
tween switches and things? 

Moruer: Now, girls, if you just won’t 
get so upset. 

Mirzy (Running in left): Well, I finally 
got rid of Billy. He went out the 
back way because it’s shorter. 

Moruer: Oh, I do hope you were 
polite to him, Mitzy. 

Mirzy: Of course I was. He had 
cookies in one hand and the candy in 
the other, and I stuffed more cookies 
in his pocket. Oh, Mom, you’re not 
going to let Dad put up the electric 
train, are you? 

Moruer: Now, Mitzy, don’t you start. 

Mirzy: But Mom, you told me that I 
could have the kids from our class 
in before we go caroling. 

Moruer: Yes, dear, and we’re not 
going to let anything interfere with 
that. 

Mirzy: But it will interfere. What if 
the boys want to play with the train? 
They might not want to go caroling 
at all. 

Moruer: Now, we've all decided 
there’s not going to be any train. 
Mitzy, why don’t you get the dishes 
of Christmas cookies and candies 
from the kitchen and put them 
around on the little tables in here so 
they’ll be ready when your friends 
arrive? 

Mirzy: O.K., Mom .. . Oh, it’s getting 
more like Christmas every minute. 
(She runs off left. Grace and 
Do.ores still look worried.) 

Moruer: And you girls stop looking 





so worried. Now, have we got all the 
cartons out of here? Cartons will 
just remind your father of the train. 
Grace: I took all the decoration boxes 
out. Oh dear, what’s this big one? 
Moruer: We'll have to leave that. It 
was delivered here by mistake. I 
called the store and the delivery 
man’s coming to pick it up. 
Dotores: Oh, dear. Well, let’s push 
it up in this corner as far as we can 
and hope Dad doesn’t see it. (She 
pushes carton upstage left. Mrrzy 
enters left singing “‘Jingle Bells’’ and 
carrying dishes of cookies and candy. 
She puts them on tables.) 
Mirzy: Mmmm, don’t they look good? 
Moruenr: Yes, dear... Now, girls, let’s 
not anticipate trouble. Your father 
may realize you are growing up. He 
hasn’t mentioned the train so far and 
he may have forgotten all about it. 


If we can just keep him thinking 
about other things — 

Grace: Yes, that’s the idea. 
keep talking about how beautiful the 
decorations are and — (Stopping) 
Oh, I think I heard the car door. 
It’s Dad! Now, don’t forget. 


We can 


Do.ores: No, we won’t. Let’s all be 
ready to shout ‘Merry Christmas’”’ 
when he comes in. (They all stand in 
row facing right.) 

FATHER (Enters right just far enough to 
set a shopping bag in doorway. He is 
all smiles and starts taking off his 
coal): Merry Christmas, family! 
(He hangs hat and coat out of sight 
offstage.) 

Aut Oruers: Merry Christmas, Dad! 

FATHER (As he re-enters and picks up 
shopping bag): And it’s going to be a 
merry Christmas for everyone. You 


should know what I’ve got in this 
bag. 

Mirzy (Running to Faruer and trying 
to reach into bag): Oh, Dad, let me 
feel the packages. Maybe I can 
guess. 

Fatuer: No, you don’t, young lady, 
they’re surprises. (He puts bag on 
chair and takes out two long narrow 
packages. He holds one up.) Well, 
this one isn’t, really. 

Grace: I know, it’s silver for the tree! 

FatHer (Handing package to GRAcE. 
She puts it on table near tree): Right 
you are. (Holding up other package) 
But now this one is something dif- 
ferent. 

Moruer: I know. It’s another present 
for me. 

Fatuer: No, Helen, you’re wrong. 
(As he opens package) This is for all 
of us and we'll need it right away so 
I may as well show you. (He holds 
up small railroad signal tower.) A 
new signal tower for the electric 
train! 

Do ores: The — the electric train 

GRACE and Mirzy: Oh, oh dear. 

FaTHerR: Well, don’t you like it? Of 
course it’s not automatic. We'll 
have to operate it by hand, but it 
was a bargain at seventy-nine cents. 

Grace: Yes, Dad, it — it looks very 
nice. 

Do.ores: But Dad, we’re all decorated 
for Christmas. 

Fatuer: Yes, I see you are, and it’s 
beautiful — best we’ve ever had. 
Moruer: And Fred, everything is just 
like the sketch that Dolores made 
for school. See? (Pointing to sketch 
on mantel) The one that won the 

prize. 





Fatuer: Yes, I see it is. 

Mirzy: But Dad, there’s no electric 
train in the sketch. 

Farner: No, of course not, Mitzy. 
Cars, tracks, switches, the bridge 
and the station. (He goes to DoLoREs 
and pinches her cheek.) Not even our 
artist could get all that into a pic- 
ture. Well, we'll soon take care of 
that. (He spots the carton upstage.) 
Oh, I see you couldn’t wait. You’ve 
already got the carton with the 
tracks up from the basement. 

Dovores: Oh, no, no we haven't, Dad. 
That’s nothing to do with the train. 
The store delivered that carton here 
by mistake. The man is coming back 
to pick it up. 

Farner: Oh, it looks like the one I 
keep the tracks in. (He puts signal 
on a table.) Well, I'd better get busy. 
(He goes off left.) 

Do.ores: Mom, he’s going after the 
train! 

Mirzy: I told him the train wasn’t in 
the sketch. 

Grace: Yes, Mom, why didn’t you 
stop him? 

Morner (Almost crying): Oh, I 
couldn’t. I simply couldn’t. Oh, 
your poor father. (She picks up 
signal and looks at it.) A seventy- 
nine cent signal when he’s always 
wanted a caboose! 

Mirzy: Caboose. What in the world 
is that? 

Dovores: It sounds like an 
baby. 

Moruer: No, dear, that’s a papoose. 
A caboose is the last car on a freight 
train, where the train crew rides. 
And for years your father has had 
his heart set on a bright red one that 


Indian 


lights up and puffs smoke from the 
stove inside. But it costs twelve 
dollars and he feels that he can’t 
afford it. 

Grace: Oh, poor Dad. Maybe we 
should have bought it for him for 
Christmas. 

Do.ores (Sadly): And Dad is always 
so wonderful to all of us. We must 
have been a great disappointment to 
him, all being girls. Maybe we could 
still get the papoose, Mom. 

Moruer: Not papoose dear, caboose. 
And it’s too late now. Oh dear, I 
just don’t know what to do. (She 
puts signal back on table and goes off 
left dabbing at her eyes with her 
handkerchief.) 

Do ores: Oh gee, a little while ago we 
thought we were all ready for a 
happy Christmas and now every- 
thing is going wrong. 

Mirzy: And it’s all because of that old 
train! We’ve got to stop Dad before 
he puts it up. 

Grace: Yes, Mitzy. But we'll have to 
be tactful. We can’t hurt Dad’s 
feelings. 

Do.ores: But how, Grace? 
on doing it right away. 
Grace: I know, but maybe if we could 

delay him a little. 

Do ores: That’s it. Then something 
else might happen and it would 
finally get so late he’d decide it was 
too late to put it up at all. Can’t you 
think of something, Grace? (The 
phone rings and she goes to answer tt. 
Picking up phone) Hello? .. . Yes, 
Dad is — you what? Electric train? 
... Well, Mr. Miller, Dad ts — that 
is, he isn’t here right now. Could I 
have him call you back? 


He’s set 





Mr. Miller . . . Goodbye. (She hangs 
up.) That was Mr. Miller, Billy’s 
dad. He said something about want- 
ing to help set up the electric train. 

Mirzy: Oh, that Billy is a snake-in-the 
grass. I told him not to bring his 
friends over so he told his dad and 
now he wants to come. 

Do.ores: I suppose. Do you think I 
have to give Dad the message, 
Grace? 

Grace: Well, maybe not right away. 

Dovores: But supposing someone else 
calls? You know how the neighbors 
always come over to see the train. 

FATHER (Off, singing but out of breath): 
Merry Christmas bells are ringing — 
(He staggers in with carton similar to 
one upstage and puts it on floor at 
stage center.) See, I said it looked like 
that other carton. My, we get more 
tracks every year and they get 
heavier and heavier. (He sits.) 

Grace: Yes, that’s too heavy for you, 
Dad. 

Dovores: Yes, Dad, maybe putting up 
the train is too much for you. Maybe 
you shouldn’t bring the rest of the 
things from the basement. 

Faruer: Nonsense. (Rising) I’ve al- 
ready brought up two more cartons 
— they’re at the head of the base- 
ment stairs. 

Grace: But Dad! 

FatHer: Why, it’s tradition in our 
family to have the train run for 
Christmas. Some people string 
colored lights all over the outside of 
the house — but we have the electric 
train. (He goes out. Girls look at 
one another.) 

Do.ores: What can we do? Have you 
thought of anything, Grace? 


Mirzy: If only we’d thought last sum- 
mer. We could have sold that old 
train to the junk man when he came 
to buy all those papers and maga- 
zines. 

Dotorges: No, Mitzy, that wouldn’t 
have been right. You know that. 

Mirzy: No, I suppose not. 

Grace: Well, we’ve got to think of 
something else. 

FaTHER (Re-enters left with two more 
cartons. He puts one on floor near 
chair): That’s the lightest one. It 
must be the station and the bridge. 
(Putting other on chair and starting 
to open it) This is the train. My, 
it’ll be good to see it running again. 
(He takes out one or two freight cars 
and puts them on table near chair. 
Then as phone rings he starts toward 
at.) I'll get it. 

Dotores (Almost knocking FATHER 
over as she rushes ahead of him): 
No, let me, Dad. It might be about 
the — that is, it might be for me. 
(She quickly picks wp phone.) Hello? 

. . Oh, Susy. This is Dolores. 

Mirzy: Susy? Then it’s for me. 

Do.tores: I can tell her, Mitzy. She’s 
asking about the caroling . . . (Into 
phone) Yes, that’s right, Susy, you 
are all to meet here before you 
start... All right, Susy, we’ll see 
you. (She hangs up.) 

GRacE: Oh, Dad, that’s another thing. 
All Mitzy’s friends are assembling 
here before they go caroling. I 
don’t think you can put up the train 
until after they leave. 

FaTHER (Opening boxes): Nonsense, 
they won’t bother me. 

Grace: But they — they might step 
on the tracks and knock things over. 





Fatuer (Taking out more cars): No, 
no, they won’t. Children are used 
to having toys around. 

Do.ores: But Dad, Mom’s got every- 
thing ready for them, dishes of 
candy and stuff. 

FatHerR: Yes, I see she has. They 
look good. (He takes a cookie and 
starts to eat it.) 

Mirzy: But Dad, you can’t eat them 
now — they’re for the kids. 

FatuerR: Well, I guess they can spare 
one for your hungry old dad. Afte 
all, a man can’t build a railroad o 
an empty stomach. And there’s 
another reason I can’t wait to get 
the train up 
over to see it. 

Mirzy: Oh — not Billy Miller? 

Fatruer: No, another boy. He was 
walking from the bus stop the other 
day as I was coming home. We got 
talking about electric trains. He 
has one and when I told him how we 
put ours up for Christmas he was 
so interested that I invited him over. 

GRAcE (Walking about): Oh, dear! 

Farner: Well, it’s nothing to worry 
about. Maybe he can help me set 
up the tracks. (Fishing through the 
carton) | wonder where the gondola 
car is. 

Do.ores: The gondola? 

Farner: Yes, you know the yellow one 
with sides and no top and filled with 
gravel. I always put it at the end 
of the train because it’s heavy and 
won't fall off going around curves. 

Mirzy: I thought the caboose went on 
the end. 

Fatuer: Well, it should but we haven’t 
got one. 

Do.tores: Mom was telling us about 


I’ve invited a boy 


the caboose. Dad, maybe—maybe 
you shouldn’t run the train at all 
without a caboose. 

Grace: Yes, Dad. Suppose we don’t 
put the train up this year? Maybe 
next year we could get a caboose. 

FatHer: No, I’m afraid not. And 
anyway, we've been a no-caboose 
family for all these years; I guess 
we can keep on being one. (Door 

~e~ Well, maybe that’s my 
~e to see the train. 

URAC. xe. (She goes out right.) 

Fatuer .iaking locomotive from car- 
ton): Good old number 589, she’s 
traveled a lot of miles in this room! 

GRACE (Re-enters right followed by de- 
livery man): It’s the man for the 
carton that was delivered by mistake. 

Mirzy: I'll get it. (She goes upstage and 
lugs carton to stage center and sets tt 
beside the one with the tracks.) 

Detivery Man: Well, sorry to bother 
you folks. (He starts to pick up car- 
ton by the string.) But with the 
Christmas rush there’s bound to be 
a few mistakes. (Seeing FATHER 
holding locomotive he leaves carton 
and goes toward Farner with big 
grin.) Say, a train! That’s a 
mighty fine looking engine you’ve 
got there, mister. Electric? 

FaTHER: Yes, it is and you ought to 
see it run. We put the tracks under 
the tree and running all around the 
room. Then we just sit back and 
watch. 

De.ivery Man: My, my, I bet your 
boy likes that! 

FaTHer: Well, we — we haven’t any 
boys but — well, we have the train, 
anyway. Don’t we, girls? 

Giris: Yes, yes we do. 





DeELIVERY Man: Well, and why not? 
Guess most everyone likes electric 
trains. Always had a hankerin’ for 
one when I was a kid and I guess I 
never got over it. 

Grace (Motioning to Do.tores and 
Mirzy to follow her): Oh dear. Oh 
dear me. We've got to think of 
something else. Let’s find Mom. 
(They go off left.) 

DeLIveRY Man (Going on): Yes, sir, 
I was lucky to have a train that I 
pulled around on a string. No 
tracks or nothin’. 

Farner: Well, I didn’t have one, either, 
and would you believe it? I’ve had 
as much fun out of this one as the 
kids. Each year we've added to it, 
see? (He takes cattle car from carton.) 
We got this cattle car last year. All 
you do is push a button and the 
cattle load and unload. 

De.ivery Man: You don’t mean to 
tell me. My, what'll they think of 
next? Say, I sure would like to 
see her all set up but I guess business 
is business and I’d better get along 
with my work. (He turns and picks 
up carton with tracks and starts right. 
FATHER who is facing left, places 
cattle car on table.) Well, merry 
Christmas! (MAN goes out right. 
MorueErR enters left dabbing at eyes, 
but looking firm. She is followed by 
girls.) 

GRaAcE (As they enter): Mother, you’ve 
just got to - 

Moruer: Yes, dear. Fred, there’s 
something I’ve got to speak to you 
about. The girls are so upset. 
They’ve been talking about their 
decorations. 

Fatuer: I know, I know, and they 


want to get finished. Well, it won’t 
take me long. 

Moruer: But Fred, you don’t under- 
stand. This is the first year that 
the girls have had things just the 
way they wanted them. They’re so 
proud of the job they’ve done. 

Do.ores: Yes, Dad, the whole living 
room is just like a picture in a maga- 
zine. 

FatHer: Oh, so that’s it. Picture. 
That’s what everybody is so upset 
about. Then I’ll change my plans. 
(He starts toward shopping bag.) 

Dotorss: You will, Dad? 

Farner (He takes package from bag 
and starts to open it): Yes, sir, I was 
going to save it for a surprise for 
tomorrow morning under the Christ- 
mas tree. But as long as it will make 
everybody happy tonight, you may 
as well know now. Look. (He takes 
a camera from the box. To Moruer) 
It’s the one we looked at. 

Moruer: Oh, Fred... 


‘GRACE: Dad, a camera! 


FaTHeR (T'aking small packages from 
box): And color film and a light 
meter. You can take all the pictures 
you want. 

Do.tores: Oh, Dad, how wonderful! 

Moruer: But Fred, said we 
couldn’t afford it. 

Fatuer: | know. But Christmas comes 
but once a year, and I have a won- 
derful family. 

Mirzy But not 
nearly as wonderful as you are, Dad. 
To think you got us a camera when 
you might have bought a papoose 

- I mean a caboose. 

FaTHER: Caboose -— no. We can get 

along without that if I can just find 


you 


(Almost in tears): 





the gondola car. Helen, have you 
seen that yellow gondola car? 

Moruenr: Yes, Fred. It’s — it’s on the 
pantry shelf. I’ve got three chive 
plants growing in it. It was just the 
right size. 

Farner: Chive plants! 

Moruer: Yes, dear, — I’ll show you. 
(She goes off left followed by Faruer.) 

Grace (Examining camera): Oh, just 
look, I never dreamed we'd have a 
camera like this! 

Dovores: Dear old Dad. 

Mirzy: But I guess we’ve still got to 
have the train. 


Grace: Yes, we can’t possibly dis- 
appoint Dad about that now. 


Do.ores: You're right. There’s no 
way we can tell him without hurting 
his feelings. No matter how awful 
it is we’ve got to make up our minds 
to have tracks all over the place. 

Mirzy: But maybe we could get some 
pictures before he gets the train up. 

Grace: No, it’s too late. Nothing will 
stop him now. Now that he’s found 
the gondola car. (FATHER enters 
left followed by Moruger. He holds 
the yellow car with the chive plants 
in it.) 

Morner: But Fred, you can throw 
them out. I saved all your gravel 
in a jar. 

Farner: No, no, I kind of like this. 
Look, girls, ours will be the only 
railroad in town hauling live nursery 
stock. Well, now we can get set up 
so you can take your pictures. (He 
puts car on table and goes to carton 
and starts to pull at string.) 

Do.ores: Yes, of course. The pictures 
of the train all over — 


Moruer (Shaking her head): Dolores! 
Faruer (Very upset): This is awful! 
Grace: What’s the matter ? 

Fatuer: The tracks, they’re gone! 

Moruer: Fred, what are you talking 
about. They can’t be. 

Farner: They are, I tell you. That 
man, the delivery man, he’s taken 
the wrong box! (Peering into box) 
This is somebody’s table lamp. 

Moruer: Well, of all things. 

Dotores: My goodness, I—I guess 
we can’t have the train after all. 

Grace: No, I — Dad, maybe we'll just 
have to be satisfied with our new 
decorations. 

Farner: Nonsense! 

Mirzy: But Dad, you can’t have the 
train without tracks. 

FaTuHEr: Well, we'll have to find them. 
We'll have to do something. 

Moruer: No, dear, it’s too late. 
Grace is right. We'll have to be 
satisfied to do without the train this 
year. 

Farner: No, I won’t give up. Look 
out the window. Maybe his truck 
is still there. Or he may be on the 
next street. I’ll look out the back 
way. (He goes out left.) 

Moruer (Following Faruer off left): 
Oh, Fred, it’s no use. 

Grace (Looking out window): Well, 
there’s no truck in sight out this way. 

Dotores (Smiling): Thank goodness! 

Mirzy AND Do.ores (Doing little 
dance step and chanting): We can’t 
have the electric tra-ain — we can’t 
have the electric tra-ai-in. 

Grace (Still at window): Poor Dad, we 
really shouldn’t feel happy. Oh my! 
Here comes Bob Larson! I’d for- 
gotten all about him! 





Do.ores: Well, at least the train isn’t 
up. 

GRACE: Yes, but the cars are all over. 
Oh, he’s got a box in his hand. 


Do ores: Of course, it’s a present. 
And if he’s bringing you a present, 
he’ll surely ask you to the dance. 

Grace: My, and I never did fix my 
hair. (She pats at hair as buzzer 
rings and starts right.) And don’t 
you two just stand and gape at him. 
(She goes out.) 

Do.ores (Laughing): All right. Come 
on, Mitzy. (She picks up box of 
silver.) Let’s finish putting this 
silver on the tree. 

Mirzy: All right, give me some. 
(Dotores pulls some of the silver 
out and hands it to Mirzy and takes 
some herself. During next few lines 


they put tt on tree.) 


Grace (Off): Oh, hello, Bob. 
Christmas! 

Bos (Off): Merry Christmas! 

GRACE (As she enters followed by Bos): 
I’m so glad you came, Bob. I guess 
you know my sisters. 

Bos: Yes, hello. Merry Christmas! 

Dotores: Merry Christmas. 

Mirzy: Hello . . . you — you got a 
present for someone? 

GRACE: Mitzy! 

Bos: Oh, it’s just a little something 
I thought your father might like. 

Grace: My father? 

Bos: Yes. Is he home, Grace? He 
invited me over to see the electric 
train. 

DoLoREs 
train? 

Grace: Bob Larson, I thought — well, 


Merry 


AND Murzy: The electric 


there’s not going to be any electric 
train! 

Fatuer (Rushes in left, followed by 
Moru_Er): There’s no sign of him out 
there. We'll have to call the store. 

Moruenr: It’s too late for that, Fred. 
They'll be closed for the day. 

Fatruer (Seeing Bos): Oh, hello, Bob. 
See you got here all right. 

Moruer: Bob. . . oh, this must be 
Bob Larson! 

Bos: Yes, how do you do, 
Sterling — and Mr. Sterling. 

Fatuer: Something terrible has hap- 
pened, Bob. The tracks are lost. 
A delivery man took them away 
instead of that box. (Pointing at 
carton) 

Bos: Oh, that’s too bad! I’d been 
looking forward to seeing the train. 

Grace (Annoyed): Well, if that’s all 
you wanted to see. (Pointing at 
cars on table) There it is! 

Bos: Yes, I see. But what good is a 
train without tracks? 

Farner: Exactly. We've got to do 
something. 

Mirzy (Looking out of window): Oh 
dear, there’s the truck. The man 
must be coming back with the tracks. 

Fatuer (Looks out window): That's 
who it is and I’m not going to let 
him make a mistake this time. I’m 
going to take this carton right out 
to him. (He starts for carton.) 

Bos (Putting his package on a table and 
quickly picking up carton): V’ll take 
it, Mr. Sterling. (He starts right.) 

Farner: Thank you, Bob. (He starts 
right, then as Bop goes off he stops 
and turns with a smile.) Fine boy. 
Knew it the minute I met him. And 


Mrs. 





Grace, I didn’t invite him just to 
see the train. I heard you saying 
you'd like him to take you to that 
dance, so I thought — well, there’s 
nothing like getting young folks to- 
gether. 

Grace (A little embarrassed): Oh, Dad! 

Fatuer (Laughing): Now, it’s up to 
you. (He goes off right.) 

Grace (Almost crying): Dear Dad. 
He doesn’t realize that Bob never 
will ask me now. All he’ll see is the 
train. But Dad did his best. He’s 
always thinking about the rest of us, 
and here we’ve been so selfish. 

Doxores (Sadly): Yes, think of how he 
must have sacrificed to get the 
camera for us! 

Mirzy: And the light meter. 

Moruer: Why, children! 

Grace (Weepily): Ever since we were 
little, he’s been doing things like 
that for us and we’ve never appre- 
ciated the train. We’ve just thought 
of what we wanted. Well, that’s not 
the real spirit of Christmas. 

Do.ores: You’re right, Grace. Christ- 
mas means giving 
to others. 

Grace: Exactly. We’re going to have 
the train now and we've got to pre- 
tend we like it. 

Do.ores: Even if it does spoil all our 
decorations, we can try to look en- 
thusiastic. 

Mirzy (Weepily): When my friends 
come I’ll — I’ll even ask the boys if 
they want to play with the train. 

Moruer (Laughing a little): Children, 
I admire your Christmas spirit but 
you mustn’t be so weepy about it or 
your father will suspect. Bos 


giving pleasure 


enters right carrying carton followed 
by FaTHER.) 

FatuHer (All smiles): Well, we’ve got 
‘em — we've got the tracks! 

Do.ores: At last you can get the 
train up. 

Mirzy (Making an effort): And — and 
Dad, we can hardly wait. 

Bos: Well, it won’t take long — I'll 
help .. . (Starting to open carton, then 
to Grace) You know, Grace, I — I 
don’t know what it is, but there’s 
certainly something fascinating 
about an electric train. 

Grace: Yes, I know, there must be — 
I mean there is. It’s all we’ve been 
talking about. Isn’t it, Mother? 

Moruer (With little smile): It most 
certainly is. (BoB has box open and 
FATHER is taking oul a few pieces of 
tracks. ) 

“aTHER: Let’s see, we'll start under 
the tree and the main line will go 
over toward the fireplace — yes, sir, 
in a little while old 589 will be roaring 
on her way! 

Grace: And the cattle car will be 
loading... 

Do.ores: And unloading. . . 

Mirzy: And — and think of the new 
signal! May I work that, Dad? 

Farner: Yes, you certainly may. I'll 
be at the main controls as usual — 
and you can sit by the station with 
the signal .. . My, it’s going to be a 
merry Christmas after all! (The 
phone rings.) 

Moruer (Starting for phone): Vll get 
it. 

Fatuer: If that’s someone wanting to 
see the train, tell them she’ll soon 


be running now. (He is fitting to- 





gether two or three sections of track.) 
Moruer (Picking up phone): Hello? 
Long distance? (Turning to others) 
My goodness, it’s long distance. 
(Others all stop what they are doing 
and listen.) Hello? Why, Jack, 
merry Christmas ... What? .. . 
Oh...Oh my... But is everything 
all right? ... Yes... Yes: .. Yes 
... Oh, that’s wonderful! Oh, I’m 
so excited .. . All right then, dear, 
and my goodness, if you haven't 
eaten all day you’d better have a 
good dinner. And you call later. . . 
Allright... All right, dear, goodbye. 
(She hangs up.) 
Grace: Mom, don’t keep us in sus- 
pense, what is it? 
Moruer: What is it indeed! 
baby has come — early. 
Do.ores: A Christmas baby! 
FatuHer: But Lucille — 
Moruer: Everything is fine, Fred — 
just fine! Jack’s been pacing the hall 
in the hospital all day and he’s 
starved. But he’ll call us later when 
he’s taken another look at the baby. 
He'll tell us what color hair he’s got. 
FatTHer: He? My dear, did you say he? 


Lucille’s 


Moruer: Yes — oh my goodness, 
didn’t I tell you? It’s a boy! 


Fatuer: A boy — the first in the 
family! 
MorHER: 


grandson. 


Yes, dear, you have a 


Grace: And we're all aunties. Hi, 
Aunt Mitzy. (Mrrzy laughs.) 

Moruer: And oh, I almost forgot, 
Fred, they are going to name him 
after you. 

Fatuer: After me. (Puffing up) A 
grandson named after me! (To 


Bos) What do you think of that, 
young man? 

Bos: Say, that’s fine, Mr. Sterling. 
That’s quite a Christmas present. 

Moruer (Smiling): Oh, it was so 
funny. Jack says he and Lucille 
were all ready for Christmas, tree 
up and everything. But they’re not 
going to let it make any difference. 
They’re going to have Christmas 
after she gets home from the hos- 
pital. 

Grace: Christmas with the new baby! 

Moruer: Oh my! Think of that little 
rascal coming early like this! We 
didn’t send any presents for him... 

Mirzy: Well, we'll have to get some. 
Maybe a rattle — 

Do.ores: Or a bonnet or - 

Fatuer: Rattles, bonnets, nonsense! 
What a boy wants for Christmas is 
an electric train. 

Grrus: An electric train. 

Moruer (Laughing): But Fred, that 
would be too expensive. 

Fatuer: No, no, it wouldn’t. Christ- 
mas is a time for making others 
happy, not ourselves. (Picking up 
locomotive from table and looking at 
it fondly) We could send him this 
train. 

Gres: Oh, Dad! 

Fatuer: Well, now, now, I know we 
hate to give it up. But after all, 
he’s a boy. Girls, would you really 
mind very much — if little Frederick 
had the train? 

Do.ores: Why, no, we wouldn’t mind. 

Grace: Of course we’ll miss it, Dad, 
but — 

Fatuer: Then that’s settled! We can 
pack it up right away and send it 
off so they can put it under the 





tree in time for their Christmas. 
Good thing we didn’t have it all 
set up. (He starts putting cars back 
in carton.) 

Bos: I'll help you, sir. (He begins 
putting tracks back in carton.) 

Farner: The cars will all fit right in 
here fine. Say, I’m sorry now I 
never got a caboose — little Fred- 
erick would have liked to see that. 

Bos: Gee, Mr. Sterling — I’ve got one. 
I almost forgot. 
package.) 

Faruer: You've got a caboose? 

Bos (Taking out red caboose): Sure. 
You told me the other day you didn’t 
have one and — well, I don’t play 
with my train any more. 

Faruer: But you don’t want to give 
up your caboose! 

Bos: Sure, I do. Merry Christmas to 
the new baby! Please send it. 
(FaTHER takes caboose.) 

Farner: Well, thank you, Bob. 

we all thank you. 

Grace: Yes, Bob. Giving up your 
caboose. Oh, Bob, you’re wonderful! 

Bos (Looking at Grace): I —I am? 
Well well, gee! (Mrrzy and 
Do ores hold hands and dance in a 
circle singing happily.) 

Mirzy AND Dowores: Merry Christ- 
mas to the new baby! Merry Christ- 
mas to the new baby! 

FaTuHEr (Quickly putting caboose in car- 
ton with other cars and turning to 
Moruer and giving her a hug): Yes, 
it’ll be a merry Christmas all right! 
Makes me feel like dancing, too. 
(He whirls Morner 
slep or two.) 


(He picks up his 


We 


around in a 


Grace (Looking at Bos): Maybe we 
ought to dance too. 

Bos: Say, sure. (He puts his arm 
around Grace.) And all this dancing 
makes me think — well, could you 

would you go to the New Year’s 
dance with me? 

Grace: Oh Bob, I - 
I’m so glad you came over to see 
the train. (Sound of carolers off) 

Do.ores: Here they come. Here come 
the carolers! 

Moruer: Yes, here they come. And 
Fred, the electric train was one 
thing, but these boxes are another. 
They don’t fit in with the girls’ 
decorations at all! 

FatTuHer: No, so they don’t. (Picking 
up two cartons) Come on, Bob, let’s 
put them in the kitchen. (He starts 
left.) 

Bos: O.K., Mr. Sterling. (Picking up 
other carton he goes off left.) 

Farner (Holding up one carton): Well, 
say goodbye to old 589. All aboard 
for little Frederick! (He goes off left.) 

Moruer (Looking after him): Children, 
your father is a most remarkable 
man. Now, open the door, Mitzy. 
(She smiles.) All aboard for Christ- 
mas! (Mrrzy runs off right as others 
start to join in singing the carol. 
Caroling off is louder and singing 
children crowd in right behind Mirzy, 
all singing. FatTuer and Bop enter 
right and join in. Curtain falls as 
carol ends and everyone shouts ** Merry 
Christmas!’’) 


THE END 


why, yes! .. 


For Production Notes, see page 76 





The Humblest Place 


by Graham Du Bois 


Characters 

ETHAN, an innkeeper 

Martnaa, his wife 

SHEPHERDS 

SARAH, a maid at the inn 

Woman, a servant to the Three Wise Men 

THREE Wisk MEN 

JOSEPH 

ONE OF HeErop’s MEN 

Time: The early morning of Christ’s 
birth. 

SerrinG: The yard of the inn at Bethle- 
hem. 

Ar Rise: Marrua is seated on the 
bench. Eran enters from the inn. 

Eruan (Approaching the bench, rubbing 
his hands gleefully): Well, all the 
rooms are taken — except the one 
at the end of the passage. (Sits) 
It’s not often that I can rent that 
room. But I shall do so tonight. 

Marra (Surprised): Not that dread- 
fully dark little hole in the corner? 
There is hardly enough space to turn 
around. 

Eran: Who wants to turn around at 
this hour? All a weary traveler is 
interested in is dropping upon a bed 
for a long, refreshing sleep. 

Martua (Sighing): I’m afraid there's 
nothing refreshing about that room 

-if one can call it a room. Not a 
breath of air! And no light ever 
enters. 

ErHan: What need of light for those 
who will be up at the crack of dawn? 
These travelers are on the way to 
Bethlehem to be taxed, and the tax 


offices open early. There is such de- 
mand for rooms tonight that I even 
plan to rent space in my stable. 

Marrua: What kind of person would 
be fool enough to take it? 

Eran: Not the sort I usually accept 
here, I admit. But it is getting late, 
and travelers have plenty of money. 
(Jingles coins in his pockets) I can 
ask more than I generally get for 
my finest quarters. Perhaps some 
mother, obliged to take her child 
with her to Bethlehem, may come 
along. I’ll make an exception to my 
rule not to accept children. Straw 
can bea comfortable bed for a woman, 
and the child could sleep in the 
manger. 

Martnua (Indignantly): And you would 
put a child in that wretched place? 

ErHan: Why not? I’ll wager it would 
be better quarters than many chil- 
dren have tonight. 

MarrHa: May God forgive you! 
What if the child you put in that 
manger should be — (Shudders) 

ErHan (Putting his hand on hers): 
Why do you shudder? You 
trembling. 

Marrna: | just thought of an old 
prophecy, which says that out of 
Bethlehem will come forth one who 
is to be ruler of Israel. What if that 
child is to born here? 

Kraan (Laughing mirthlessly 


are 


: You are 
much too gullible, dear. The only 
thing that ever comes forth out of 
Bethlehem is the demand for taxes. 





Don’t let your mind dwell on these 
Think of the future. 
We'll soon have enough to build an 


old prophecies. 


addition, and when that happens our 


inn will be the finest in the empire. 


These rooms will be filled by the 
rich and mighty. They will ring 
with the merriment of noble guests. 
Marrua: They will be empty without 
the laughter of little children. 
ErHan (Still absorbed in his dream of 
the new I'll build a special 
room for you. It will have all that 
(A Christmas song offstage) What is 
that caterwauling? Why do these 
good-for-nothing shepherds have to 


inn): 


disturb the peace of my guests? 
(Rises) Vil get the police. I'll 

Marrua (Laying a hand upon his arm): 
Sit down, Ethan, and listen to the 
song. It is very beautiful, and it is 
not loud enough to disturb anybody. 
(Eran sits. They listen until the 
song fades and the SHEPHERD enters 
from the highway.) 

ETHAN (Rising): What do you want? 

SHEPHERD: We followed the star. 

THAN: What star, idiot? 

SHEPHERD (Pointing to the heavens): 
That star above your stable. We 
followed it all the way down from 
the hills. It moved before us. 

ErHan: Well, follow it off my premises 

(Points) Don’t 
you see? It has stopped right above 
your stable. Just as the angel told 
us it would. 


SHEPHERD: We can’t 


ErHan: Angel? What angel? 

SHEPHERD: While we were in the fields, 
keeping watch over our sheep, an 
angel appeared to us. We were sore 
afraid, but the angel said, ‘Fear not, 


for | bring you good tidings of great 
joy.” 

ErxHan: What foolishness! The only 
angel you heard was in your be- 
fuddled brain. 

SHEPHERD: The angel said we would 
find him here. 

Eran (Puzzled): Find him? Who? 

SHEPHERD: The king. 

Ernan (Angrily): Get out of here, 
numbskull! The only king you will 
ever find is king of the dunces, and 
you'll find him right among your- 
selves. 

SHEPHERD (Walking toward portal): 
I’ll go — but we'll be back. (zits) 

ETHAN (Sitting): Stupid beast! Wastes 
my time talking about angels and 
kings, and stars that move and then 
stand still. 

Marrua (Quietly): I have a strange 
feeling that he may be right. 

Eran (Astounded): What? Do you 
mean to tell me that you actually 
believe what that ignorant boor said? 

Marrua (Meditatively): I hardly know 
what I believe. (Looks toward the 
heavens) There is something strange 
about that star — strange and 
beautiful as if it were the only star 
that had ever been in the heavens. 
See how it shines through that black 
cloud — like a jewel against the 
bosom of the night. 

Eruan (Looking upward): It looks just 
like a million other stars that I have 
seen. (SARAH enters from stable, 
walks to portal, and stands there, 
staring down the highway) Why are 
you standing there, girl, gaping down 
the highway. 

Saran: I’m watching the donkey, 
master. 





ErHaNn: Watching a donkey? What is 
so unusual about a donkey? Dozens 
of them pass this way every day. 

SaraAH: But this little beast seems so 
weak and tired. He is just limping 
along. An old man is leading him. 
There’s a woman on the donkey’s 
back. 

ETHAN: Some peddlers probably. What 
are they doing out at this time of 
night when most decent citizens are 
in bed? 

SarAH: They are stopping near the 
stable. He is helping the woman off 
the donkey’s back.. 

ErHan: Well, I don’t want them hang- 
ing around my property. They’d 


better not come here hawking their 
I’ll send for the police if 


wares, 
they do. 

SARAH: The woman is sitting at the side 
of the road. Her face is buried in 
her hands. She seems ill. 

Eran (Angrily): That is none of our 
business. Have you nothing better 
to do than waste your time gawking 
at some miserable creatures on the 
highway? Get back to your place 
in the stable. 

SarAH (Turning from portal): Yes, 
master. (Walks to door of stable) I 
shall be there if you need me. 
(Exits as Joseru enters through por- 
tal) 

Ernan (Rising. To Marrua): I guess 
this is one of the vagabonds she 
was talking about. (Jo Josepn) 
What do you want, old man? 

Joseru: Shelter for the night, I beg 
of you. 

ETHAN (Firmly): There is no room at 
the inn. 

Josepu: I do not expect a room at the 


inn. I only ask some corner of your 
stable for a few hours. 

Erxan: Are you prepared to pay well 
for it? 

JosePH: I have no money - 
what I brought for my taxes. 

Eran (Coldly): We don’t harbor beg- 
gars here. 

JosepH (Proudly): I am no beggar. 
I am just a poor man in desperate 
need. And my wife is too ill to 
travel further. We have come all 
the way from Nazareth. 

Eruan (Laughing cynically): That is 
not much of a recommendation in 
Bethlehem. We are in the habit of 
saying that no good can come out 
of Nazareth. 

JosePu (Imploringly) : Please, sir, show 
me some mercy. My wife is tired 
and sick, and I am so feeble that 
I could hardly help her down from 
the donkey’s back. 

Eran (Sternly): You have heard me. 
Leave this inn at once or I’ll call 
the police. (Calling) Sarah! 

Saran (Appearing in doorway of stable) : 
Here I am, master. 

Ernan: Help this man’s wife to mount 
the donkey and send them on their 
way. 

JosEPH (Stretching out his arms to 
Eran imploringly): My wife is too 
ill to go on. We have no place to 
lay our heads. 

Eruan (Coldly): That is no concern of 
mine. (7'o Saran) What are you 
waiting for? Do as I bade you. 

Saran: Yes, master. (Takes Joseru 
gently by the arm) Come with me, 
sir. (Leads him to portal) Maybe I 
can — (They go out.) 

Eruan (Indignantly) : Impudent rogue! 


except 
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Standing there arguing with me after 
I had told him there was no place. 
(WoMAN, carrying three small metal 
caskets, enters through the portal) 
What do you want, woman? 

Woman: I am seeking lodging for the 
night. 

Eran: Accommodations are very 
scarce. | suppose you are prepared 
to pay a satisfactory price? 

Woman (Shrugging her shoulders): The 
price is no consideration. I serve 
one of the wealthiest men in the 
East. He and his two companions 
are the most powerful citizens in our 
country. They are known every- 
where as wise men. 

Eruan (Puzzled): But if they are from 
some foreign country, they don’t 
have to pay taxes here. What are 
they doing in Bethlehem tonight? 

Woman: They have come to find the 
king. 

Eruan (Even more bewildered): The 
king? What king? Where is he? 

Woman: He has not yet been born. 

Eruan (Looking at her skeptically): 
Why did they bring you with them? 

Woman: They thought I might be able 
to tend the mother. 

Ernan: And do they know where this 
king is to be born? 

Woman: They said he would be born 
in Bethlehem. I overheard them 
telling Herod that it was so written 


by a prophet. 


Eruan (/mpatiently): There are hun- 
dreds of houses in Bethlehem. Where- 
abouts in Bethlehem? 

Woman: Here — at your inn. 

ETHAN (Amazed): Here? You mean in 
my royal chambers? 

Woman (Shaking her head): No; my 
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master said it would be in the hum- 
blest place. 

Eran: The humblest place? 
did he mean by that? 

Woman: In a manger — in your stable. 

Eruan (Angrily): Don’t jest with me, 
woman. That is the most absurd 
thing I ever heard. The idea of a 
king being born in a stable! 

Woman (Turning toward portal): I 
can only tell you what my master 
said. (Walks toward portal) If you 
have no room, I shall have to look 
elsewhere. 

STHAN (Raising a hand): Wait! I 
couldn’t show such discourtesy to 
your master as to turn away one of 
his retinue. I still have one most 
comfortable little room. (Calls) 
Sarah! (7’0 Woman) The maid will 
see that you are taken care of. The 
price will be ten pieces of silver. 

Woman (Feeling in her pocket): Very 
well. (Draws out some coins and 
hands them to Eran) There you 
are. 

ErHan (Pocketing coins): Thank you. 
You are fortunate to find such com- 
fortable quarters at this hour. 
(SaRAH enters from stable) Sarah, 
show this lady to that little room 
at the end of the passage. (SARAH, 
followed by WoMAN, exits into inn. 
Eran, jingling coins in his pocket, 
walks to bench.) 1 told you I could 
do it. (Sits) I should have asked 
more. Why are you sitting there 
with your head in your hands? 

Marrua (Sadly): It’s that poor couple 
you turned away. I can’t get them 
out of my mind. 

Eran (/mpatiently): It’s that queer 
woman who just came. She has 


What 





upset you with her wild babbling 
about a king to be born in our stable. 
How can you believe such nonsense? 
I tell you the woman is mad. 

Marrua: Her words gave me a strange 
feeling. 

ErxHan (Sarcastically): Like the star, 
I suppose. 

Martua: Yes — like — like that. As 
if something new and beautiful and 
wonderful was about to be born into 
the world. 

Eruan: I almost wish I hadn’t rented 
the room to that fool woman. I 
can see that she has had a bad effect 
upon you. 

Marta: But she hasn’t, Ethan. Some- 
how I feel strangely happy — I know 
not why. But with the happiness is 
mingled sadness at the thought of 
that poor couple wandering helpless 
in the night, and regret that we 


may have lost a glorious oppor- 
tunity. 
Eran (Angrily): A glorious oppor- 


tunity! An opportunity to harbor 
two worthless vagrants who might 
have robbed our guests and made 
off with our cattle. 

Martrua (Emphatically): They were 
not vagrants. Of that I am sure. 
Who knows but that they may be 
destined to become — (Herop’s 
MAN enters through portal and stands 
looking about.) 

Eruan (Touching MArTHA’s arm warn- 
ingly): Be careful now. It is one of 
Herod’s men. Ill attend to this. 
Let me do the talking. (Rises) Is 
there something I can do for you, 

sir? 

Herop’s Man: I was sent by King 
Herod to visit your inn. 


Eruan (Bowing): | am honored, sir. 
I am at your service. 

Herop’s Man: Herod’s representatives 
are searching about Bethlehem for a 
new-born child. Three persons, 
calling themselves wise men, in- 
formed the king that he was to be 
born in our village. They said the 
child was to be a king. Herod is 
alarmed lest the people be aroused. 
Is there such a child here? 

Eruan: I can assure you, sir, that there 
is no child whatsoever here. We 
seldom accept children at the inn 
for fear they may disturb our guests. 

Herop’s Man: Nevertheless, I must 
search the premises. It is my duty 
to carry out Herod’s orders. 

ErHan: Suit yourself, sir. Come with 
me. (Walks toward inn) I shall be 
glad to show you through the inn. 
(Enters inn, followed by Heron’s 
Man) 

Saran (Lntering from inn, her hands 
to her face): Oh, | have done some- 
thing awful. The master will never 
forgive me. 

Marrna: Why, Sarah, what has hap- 
pened? (Saran walks toward bench) 
Sit here and tell me what is the 
matter. (Indicates bench) 

Sarau (Sitting): That old man and his 
wife and the poor little donkey. 
They were so pitiful. I couldn’t 
bear the thought of their traveling 
the highway tonight. 

Marrua (Patting Saran’s hand con- 
solingly): Never mind, child. — It 
isn’t your fault. The master told 
you to send them off. 

Saran (Weeping): That’s just it. It’s 
the first time I have ever disobeyed. 

Marrua (Eagerly): You mean that — 











Saran: I—I didn’t. 
them off. 

Marrua (Clasping her hands and rais- 
ing her face heavenward): Oh, thank 
God! 

Saran (Looking at MarTHA in amaze- 
ment): You mean that—that I 
didn’t do wrong — that I won’t be 
punished? 

Marrna: The master may punish you 
Sarah, but I am quite sure that God 
never will. 

Saran (Wiping her eyes with a corner 
of her apron): I guess the master 
will send me away. But I couldn’t 
help it. That sick woman is so weak 
and yet so beautiful and — and holy- 
looking that I gave them my place 
in the stable. 

Marrua: You have done a very lovely 
and righteous thing, Sarah. (A 
Christmas song is sung offstage. She 
and Saran sit listening to the song. 
Woman enters from inn and stands 
near door, listening until the song 
ceases. Martua turns to WoMAN) 
Couldn’t you sleep in that little 
room? Have you come out for a 
breath of air? 

Sarau (Rising and pointing to bench): 
Sit here, madam. 

Woman (Walking to bench): Thank you. 
(Sits. To Marrua) No, I had fallen 
asleep, but your husband and some 
other man are rousing all the guests, 
and so I thought I would wait out 
here until they had finished. 

Ernan (Followed by Herop’s Man, 
entering from inn): I have shown 
you everything. We have nothing 
to hide here. 

Herop’s Man: I am quite satisfied. I 
am sorry I had to disturb you. But 


I didn’t send 


I have my orders, you know. (Look- 
ing at stable and pointing )What’s 
that over there? 

ErxHan: Only my stable. (Jocularly) 
You’ll find nothing to interest you 
there — unless you think a couple 
of cows and a few sheep might be 
royal parents. 

Herop’s Man: I’d better take a look 
(Walks to stable) I have to report to 
my superiors that I’ve made a 
thorough inspection. (Enters stable) 

Eruan (Turning toward bench and rub- 
bing his hands in satisfaction): You 
see, Martha, how wise I have been 
in not encouraging my patrons to 
bring children here? If I — 

Saran (Tearfully): Oh, master, that 
man will — 

Eruan (Turning to look at Saran in 
surprise): Why, what’s the matter 
with you, girl? What are you crying 
about? You are trembling like an 
aspen tree. 

Herop’s Man (Entering from stable): 
Nobody in there — except an old 
man and his wife. 

Eruan (Amazed): An old man? His 
wife? 

Herop’s Man: Employees of the inn 
probably. 

Eruan (Regaining his composure): Yes; 
of course, of course. Employees of 
the inn. 

Herop’s Man (Walking to portal): 
Certainly nothing about them to 
suggest royalty. (zits) 

Eran (Turning in fury to Saran): So 
that’s it! That’s why you are weep- 
ing and trembling. You have dis- 
obeyed my orders. Do you realize 
that in hiding those miserable people 
in the stable you have deprived me 














of considerable income? Tonight a 
place in the straw is worth as much 
as one of my finest rooms. (Points 
to stable) Get in there at once and see 
that those tramps and their donkey 
leave immediately. 

Sarau (Sobbing): I —I can’t, master. 
They are not able to travel tonight. 
I only gave them my place in the 
straw. I was going to sleep on the 
ground. 

Eruan (Angrily): Unless you do as I 
say, V’ll — 

Woman (Rising. To Eruan): If this 
poor couple could pay, how much 
would you ask? 

ErHan: Let mesee, now. Ona night like 
this, with hundreds of travelers mov- 
ing toward Bethlehem to pay their 
taxes, and the town over-crowded, 
any sleeping space is valuable. 

Woman: Very well. Name your price. 

Eruan: Ten pieces of silver. 

Woman: Agreed. (Feels in her pocket, 
draws out some coins, counts them, 
and hands them to Eruan) See if that 
is correct. 

Eruan (Counting coins): Correct. You 
have made a_ shrewd bargain. 
(Pockets coins) I might have asked 
much more. 

Woman (Walking toward Saran): And 
now I will go into the stable. (Follows 
Sarau fo stable) Maybe I can help 
that poor woman. (Enters stable 
with SARAH) 

Eruan (Jerking his thumb toward the 

stable and then tapping his forehead 

suggestively with his finger): That 
woman must have lost her mind. 

(Sits on bench) I thought she had a 

queer look in her eyes when she 

came here. 
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Martua: May God forgive you! 

Eruan (Turning to MARTHA in amaze- 
ment): Forgive me? Forgive me for 
what? 

Marra: For making a profit from 
human suffering. 

Eruan: I only did what any other 
enterprising innkeeper would do 
under the circumstances. That 
woman is crazy, I tell you. If I 
didn’t take her money, somebody 
else would. 

Marrua (Quietly): Perhaps she is not 
as crazy as you think. 

Eruan: If she’s not a crazy woman, I 
never saw one. First, she comes here 
and rents the poorest room we have, 
and then she pays good money so 
that two tramps whom she had never 
seen may sleep in my stable. (Points 
to stable) And she’s in there now, 
probably handing out more money. 

Woman (Entering from stable): The 
woman is desperately ill. (Walks 
toward bench) 

Eruan (Rising): Sit here, madam. 

Woman (Sitting): Thank you, Mr. 
Innkeeper. The maid tells me that 
there’s a physician here. May I ask 
that you call him to tend that poor 
woman, who is in dire need? 

Eran: You ask the impossible, 
madam. The physician accepts only 
noble persons as patients. What 
would he think of me if I asked him 
to go into my stable to look after a 
penniless tramp? 

Woman (Sighing): I suppose there’s 
no use in my saying more. You 
wouldn’t understand me if I told 
you that he will never have a patient 
as noble as she. (Rising and turning 
her eyes to the heavens) | have a 

















feeling that the moment is not far 
off —the greatest moment in the 
history of the world. I'll get the 
gifts for the king. (Walks to inn) 
If my master arrives, tell him that 
I am here. (Exits into inn) 

Eruan (Looking at MARTHA in amaze- 
ment): What is: that mad woman 
talking about —-the greatest mo- 
ment in the history of the world? 

Marrua: Oh, Ethan, that is something 
each of us must understand for him- 
self. (Lays her hand on his arm) 
Don’t you feel it in the night? 
Don’t you hear it in the song the 
shepherds sing? Don’t you see it 
in the star shining above the stable? 

Eruan (Drawing away from her ir- 
ritably): 1 hear nothing, woman, in 
the noise those howling shepherds 
make. I see nothing in a star that 
is like any other star that shines 
over Bethlehem almost every night. 
What you feel is in your own imagin- 
ation. 

Martua (Nodding toward inn): That 
woman feels it. 

Eruan: That crazy woman is likely to 
feel anything. 

Marrua: Sarah, a poor servant girl, 
feels it. 

Eruan: I am not surprised at any- 
thing that stupid creature feels. She 
belongs to a class that thrives on 
superstition, Martha, but I am sur- 
prised that you, an intelligent woman, 
should be taken in by these two fools. 

Marna: That simple shepherd feels 
it. He left his flocks on the hillside 
to follow the star. There is some- 
thing lovely and mysterious about 
this night. 

Eruan: Those lazy shepherds will 


leave their flock upon any pretext. 
I am amazed that you swallowed 
this incredible yarn. 

MartHa (Quietly): Sometimes 
truth is the most incredible thing in 
the world. 

Eruan (Nodding toward inn): What 
did that crazy creature mean by 
speaking of gifts for a king? 

Marrua: You remember those little 
metal caskets that she brought with 
her? I believe they must contain 
something very precious for the 
king. 

Eruan: What are you talking about? 
What king? 

Marrua (Touching his arm gently): I’m 
afraid I’ll never be able to make you 
see. Try to understand what the 
rest of us feel tonight — the soft but 
brilliant light of yonder star, the 
tender hush of expectancy, as if the 
whole world were waiting for the 
birth of a new hope and a new 
leader. 

Eruan: You are talking nonsense! 

Marrua (Imploringly): Oh, Ethan, I 
beg of you, act before it is too late. 

Eruan: Act? What do you mean? 
What would you have me do? 

Martnua (Pointing toward stable): Move 
that poor woman and her husband 
into your royal chambers. 

Ernuan (Staring at Marrua incredu- 
lously): Have you completely lost 
your mind? Would you ruin my 
reputation for running the most ex- 
clusive inn in this vicinity? Would 
you make me the laughingstock of 
all Bethlehem. (Laughs cynically) 
I suppose you would have me move 
the donkey into the royal chambers, 
too. What do you suppose would be- 
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come of my inn if I followed such 
stupid advice. 

Marrua: I think it would become a 
shrine for all the world. I think 
your name would go down the ages 
as the man who had given shelter 
to the king. But you must act at 
once: that woman said the moment 
was at hand. 

Eruan: Ah, that’s it — that woman! 
I should never have taken her in. 

Woman (Entering from inn, carrying 
the three metal caskets): 1 shall have 
these gifts ready for my master and 
his companions. (Walks toward 
bench. Evruan rises and motions to 
her to take his place.) One of these 
belongs to each of them. (Sits) 
Perhaps you would like to see what 
they have brought the king. 

Marrua (Hagerly): 1 would, indeed! 

Woman (Opens one of the caskets. 
Eruan stands to one side, watching 
curiously): This is Casper’s gift. 

Marrua (Amazed): Pure gold! 

Eruan (Much impressed): Enough for 
a king’s ransom. 

Woman (Opening second casket): Bal- 
thazar will present this. 

Marrua (Bending over casket): Myrrh. 
As fragrant as the woodland on a 
May morning. 

Woman: The most precious that Arabia 
can produce. (Opens third casket) 
Melchior sought many days to find 
this. 

Marrua: Is that frankincense? 

Woman: It is, indeed — the finest in 

the world. 


Saran (Entering from stable): The 
dearest little boy! 


Ernuan: What do you mean? Has one 











of those shepherds dared to bring 

his child here? 

SarAu: No, master; he is the son of 
that poor woman who came on the 
donkey. Born only a few minutes 
ago. 

Woman (Joyfully): It is the king! 

EruHan: In my stable! (Pounds his 
fist against his palm in despair) | am 
ruined! The news will spread that 
I permit beggar children to be born 
here, and no guests will come to my 
inn. (Enter Turek Wist MEN 
through the portal.) 

First Wise Man: We seek a child 
who has just been born. 

Eruan: There is no child here, gentle- 
men, except the child of two va- 
grants who was born in my stable. 

First Wisk MAn: He is the one we 
seek. (To Woman) Have the gifts 
ready. (Walks to stable door) 1 shall 
see if the mother is ready to re- 
ceive us. (Hnters stable) 

Eruan (Amazed): The gifts are for 
him? Can it be that I— (A Christ- 
mas song offstage) What is that? 
Those confounded shepherds again! 
I’ll put a stop to this. (Takes a few 
steps toward stable) 

Marrna (Imploringly): No, Ethan! 
For my sake. (Clasps her hands and 
raises her face toward the heavens in 
an attitude of devotion) It is the song 
the angels sing when there is re- 
joicing in heaven. (verybody, ex- 
cept Eruan, listens in rapt attention 
until the conclusion of the song, and 
then the Firsr Wise Man 
from the stable, followed by SARau.) 

Firsr Wise Man (70 Ernan): You 
didn’t realize, last night, that you 

were to have the privilege of enter- 
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taining an 
mother. 

ErHan (Astonished): You are mis- 
taken, sir. No royal mother is here, 
no infant king. 

First Wisr Man (Pointing to stable): 
Even now he lies within your stable 
walls. 

Eruan (Forcing a laugh): Surely, sir, 
you do but jest. There is nobody 
in that stable except two miserable 
beggars from Nazareth and — 

First Wise Man: And their son — 
the King of Kings. 

Eruan (Dazed): The King of Kings? 
And I never knew! 

First Wise Man: You should have 
known. A shepherd in the hills told 
me he had informed you of the 
coming of the king; and you drove 
the poor fellow off. 

Ernan: How could I know he was 
telling the truth? 

First Wise Man: If it had not been 
for your humble kitchen girl, you 
would have also driven off the Savior 
of mankind. 

Eruan: I had no way of recognizing 
his parents. They were dressed like 
vagrants. 

First Wise Man: But my maid here 
(Points to WoMAN) must have told 
you of the prophecy. 


infant king and his 


Eruan: I didn’t know who she was. 
I didn’t believe what she said. 

First Wise Man: Oh, you of little 
faith! Think of the glory that might 
have been yours if you had had 
more faith in your fellow men. You 
could have been the first to serve 
the King. 

Eruan: Is it too late to serve him now? 
Isn’t there something I can give 
him to make up for — 

First Wisk Maw: Yes, there is one 
thing —the greatest gift that any 
man can Offer. 

Eruan (Eagerly): And what is that? 

First Wise Man: Yourself. 

Eruan: How can I do that? 

First Wise Man: By taking less 
thought of yourself and more of 
others; by seeing to it that there is 
always room at your inn for some 
weary traveler without money and 
without friends. And, above all, 
by finding room in your heart for 
the King. (Several SHerpHEerRpDs enter 
through the portal, bearing gifts — 
fruit, eggs, flowers of the field, etc. 
A Christmas song is heard from off- 
stage. A part of the stable wall is 
drawn aside and the tableau of the 
manger is revealed. All kneel in an 
attitude of devotion.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue HumsBiest PLace 
characters: 7 male; 3 female; extras for manger 
tableau. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday dress of the period except 
for the Wise Men, who wear more elaborate 
Oriental costume. 

Properties: For the Woman, three small metal 
caskets and some silver coins; for Ethan, 
coins; gifts — fruit, eggs, flowers, etc. — 
for shepherds. 

Setting: The yard of the inn at Bethlehem. 
The right wall is the front of the inn, with a 


door in the middle opening on the yard. 
The rear wall is the front of the stable, with 
a door left center. The left wall is the stone 
wall of the inn separating it from the high- 
way. It has an arched portal leading to the 
highway. Down center, a stone bench. A 
part of the rear wall must be removable in 
order to reveal the tableau of the manger at 
the end of the play. 

Lighting: No special effects except for the 
tableau, which should be brilliantly il- 
luminated. 
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The Left-Over Reindeer’ 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Fairu, an Irish nursemaid 
ROBBIE 
Seseiee her charges 
Sr. NICHOLAS 
JING ' 
pees } his helpers 


Mr. Marzoro, the father 

Mrs. Winters, the housekeeper 

Casey, the gardener 

Mr. Marzoro, the elderly landlord 

Mr. and Mrs. SYLVESTER, prospective 
buyers 

Mass 

GLENDA 

Time: The present, shortly before Christ- 
mas. 

Serrine: A living room. 

At Rise: Mr. and Mrs. SYLVESTER, 
Mass, and G.LEenDA having just 
finished a tour of the house conducted 
by Mr. Marporo, are standing by 
the fireplace. 

Mrs. Sy.vestTeEr: It’s really a delight- 
ful house, Mr. Marboro, and we’re 
so lucky to find it in time for 
Christmas. 

Mr. Sytvester: Now that you have 
assured me about the roof, Mr. Mar- 
boro, I think we can draw up the 
papers. The heating and plumbing 
seem to be in good condition. 

Mass: I love the house, Mother. Do 
you think we could have the up- 
stairs sitting room for a playroom? 

Mr. Marsoro: Our playroom and 
nursery was this very room when 


} their daughters 


*A radio version of this play appears on page 85 of 
this issue. 
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I was a child. My brother, Robbie, 
and I spent most of our time here 
when we weren’t out-of-doors. 

Guenpa: Did you have fun here when 
you were a little boy, sir? 

Mr. Marsoro: Yes, indeed. It’s a 
great place for children. I’m glad 
that young people will be living here 
again, although I was hoping for a 
boy or two. 

Mrs. Sy.vester: Our son, Chris, will 
be home from school for the holidays, 
Mr. Marboro. Just think, girls, we’ll 
be able to have a really big Christ- 
mas tree this year instead of a small 
table tree such as we’ve always had 
in apartments. 

Mr. Marsoro: You might even cut 
your own Christmas tree, folks. 
There are plenty of pines in the wood 
lot. 

Mr. Sytvesrer: That will be a good 
Christmas chore for Chris and me. 
Imagine, Edna, owning our own 

_ wood lot. Makes me feel like the lord 
of the manor or something. 

Mr. Marsoro: It is a good feeling to 
own your own ground, sir. 

Mrs. Sytvesrer: And what lovely 
grounds. (Moving to window) Just 
look, Harry, at the sweep of those 
lawns. You and Chris will have to 
adopt a power mower next summer. 

Mr. Sytvesrer: We might even have 
room for a tennis court back of the 
old carriage house. 

Gris: That would be wonderful! 

Mrs. Syivesrer: There’s only one 
thing I’d want to change, Harry. 





Mr. Sy_vesrer: What's that, dear? 

Mrs. Sy_vesrer: Look at that mon- 
strosity of a deer under the oak tree. 
Isn’t that a scream? We'll have to 
get rid of that as soon as the snow 
melts. 

Mr. SyLvesrer (Laughing): But that’s 
a real antique, Edna. 

Mrs. Syivesrer: Then let an antique 
dealer come and get it. It gives me 
the creeps. 

Mr. Marpsoro (Clearing his throat): 
Excuse me, folks, but perhaps I 
should tell you about the well. 

Mr. Sy.tvesrir: The well? 

Mr. Marsoro: Yes. The well. 
summer there was a typhoid fever 


Last 


scare here and some of the neighbors 
blamed the water supply. The lake 
water sometimes seeps into the wells 
in these parts. 

Mrs. SYLVESTER: How 
awful. We couldn’t risk that, Harry. 


Heavens! 


Mr. Marsporo: And then, I almost 
forgot to mention the bats. 

Au: The what? 

Mr. Marsoro (A pologetically): The 
bats. Oh, they won’t bother you a 
mite in the winter but in the summer, 


sometimes, they do venture out of 
these old fireplaces. We don’t mind 


them, but folks awful 


touchy about bats. 


some are 

Mrs. Sytvesrer: Heavens! I’m scared 
to death of them. 

Mr. Marporo: And then, there’s the 
water in the cellar! 

Mr. Sytvesrer: Look here, Marboro. 
You told me a few minutes ago that 
cellar is as dry as a bone. 

Mr. Marpsoro: Well, it is. 
is mostly but . well... 


That is it 
. we had 


quite a time down there in the flood 
of ’98. 

Mrs. Syivesrer: Dear me! I had no 
idea there were so many things 
wrong with the house. Now I 
wonder what, we should do. 

Mr. Syivesrer: I’m wondering too, 
Edna. But I’m wondering something 
else. I’m wondering what has sud- 
denly made Mr. Marboro here 
change his tune about the house. 

Mr. Marporo (Faintly): Change my 
tune? 

Mr. Sytvesrer: Yes. Only a short 
while ago you were singing its praises 
for dear life. 
demning it with every word you 
speak. What’s the matter? Don’t 
you want to sell? 

Mr. Marporo: Of course, | want to 
sell. 


Now, you are con- 


This house is too big for me, 
too much of a responsibility. But... 

Mr. Sytvesrer: But what? What’s 
the catch, Marboro? 

Mr. Marsoro: There’s no catch. It’s 
just that I... well... 1 want you 
to know all the facts about the house. 

Mr. Sytvester: I'll go along with that 
as long as you stick to the facts. 
But take this business about the 
well. Did anyone ever develop a 
case of typhoid from drinking that 
water? 

Mr. Marporo (LHesitatingly): No. . . 
(Brightly) But they might! The lake 
is always a dangerous suspect. And 
the neighbors really did complain! 

Mr. Syivesrer: It all sounds very 
thin to me. Come clean, now, Mar- 
boro, don’t you want us to buy the 
house? 

Mr. Marsoro (Clearing his throat): 
ae Pee 6G rae | 





did, until Mrs. Sylvester spoke about 
removing the deer. 

Mrs. Sy_vgesterR: Removing the deer? 
My goodness, what does that have 
to do with our buying the house? 

Mr. Marsoro: This may sound very 
strange to you, ma’am, but I just 
couldn’t sell Marboro Place to any- 
one who would remove that deer 
from the south lawn. 

Mrs. SYLVesrger (Laughing): But how 
fantastic! 

GLENDA: How utterly amazing! 

Mr. Marsoro: | told you it would 
sound peculiar to you folks, but .. . 
well . . . that’s how it is. 

Mr. Sy_vesteR: You mean you'd let 
that cast-iron deer stand between 
you and the sale of this house? 

Mr. Marsoro: That’s right, sir. 

Mass: It must be a very special deer. 

Mr. Marporo: It is a very special 
deer, my child. So special, in fact, 
that I’d do almost anything to pre- 
serve it. I never dreamed of anyone 
wanting to remove it, or I don’t be- 
lieve I would even have put the 
house up for sale. Now, Ill have to 
have it in writing. 

Mr. Sy.tvestrer: Have what in writing? 

Mr. Marporo: An agreement that 
the purchaser would never remove 
or destroy that beloved ornament. 

Mr. Sy_tvesrer: Are you sure you’re 
not letting sentiment run away with 
you, Mr. Marboro? 

Mr. Marpsoro: We are not particu- 
larly sentimental people, Mr. Syl- 
vester. And my father was cer- 
tainly not a sentimental man 
but well, sir, that deer goes 
deeper than sentiment. To me and 
to the people of this village it sym- 


bolizes Christmas in a way that 
nothing must be allowed to destroy. 

Mr. Sytvesrer: I can see you are 
serious about this, sir. 

Mr. Marporo: Very serious, Mr. 
Sylvester. And I am sure you would 
be too if you knew the whole story. 

Mass: I thought there would be a 
story about this old house. 

GLENDA: Can you tell it to us, Mr. 
Marboro? 

Mrs. Sytvester: We do love the 
house, Mr. Marboro, and I think we 
might even learn to love that deer, 
if you’d tell us why it means so 
much to you. (Mr. Marsoro and 
the group move slowly outside the cur- 
tain line to stage apron. Curtains 
close behind them. The SYLVESTERS 
sit on two chairs previously placed for 
them, the children sit on the floor. Mr. 
Marsoro remains standing.) 

Mr. Marsoro: As I told you, my 
father was not a sentimental man. 
In fact, he was extremely realistic 
and down to earth, and he always 
insisted that my brother, Robbie, 
and I see the practical side of things. 
This was all very well, and Robbie 
and I accepted his rule, except when 
it came to Christmas. Then it was 
hard on both of us. You see there 
were no stockings, no tree, no letter 
to Santa Claus... 

Mass: How dreadful! 

GLENDA: Didn’t you ever write and 
tell Santa what you wanted for 
Christmas? 

Mr. Marporo: Never, my dear . 
that is... never until the Christmas 
I was six because up to that time 
Santa Claus, or St. Nicholas, as we 





later learned to call him, did not 
exist for us. 

‘GLENDA: Didn’t you believe in him at 
all? 

Mr. Marsoro: I didn’t believe in him, 
my child, because I had never heard 
of him! 

Mass: Never heard of St. Nicholas! 

Mr. Marsoro: In fact, it was right 
here in this room that I first heard 
of St. Nicholas. It was the winter 
that Faith, our dear little Irish 
nursemaid, came to stay with us. 
We loved her dearly and she loved 
us. On this particular Christmas Eve 
she sat in this very room and read me 
the beautiful story of A Visit From 
St. Nicholas. 

(Curtains open. Scene remains the 
same except for the addition of two 
cots — covered to appear as couches.) 

Fairu (Reading from big book to small 
boy, who is perched on a stool at her 
feet): 

“The moon on the breast of the new- 
fallen snow 

Gave the lustre of mid-day to ob- 
jects below, 

When what to my wondering eyes 
should appear, 

But a miniature sleigh and eight 
tiny reindeer, 

With a little old driver, so lively 
and quick, 

I knew in a moment, it must be 
St. Nick.” 

Sanpy: Who’s that, Faith? 
St. Nick? 

Farru: Hush, now, Sandy, and stop 
your foolishness. You know as well 
as I do who St. Nick is. 

Sanpy: But I don’t, Faith. 
heard of him. 


Who is 


I never 


Farru: Sure and every child has heard 
of St. Nicholas. 

Sanpy: I’m a “nevery child” and I 
never heard of him. Tell us about 
him, please. 

Farru: If I thought you were really 
in earnest . . . Well, listen to the 
story, and you'll find out all you 
want to know about the jolly old 
Saint who brings good children the 
presents they want most on Christ- 
mas Eve. 


Sanpy: Father brings Robbie and me 
our presents on Christmas Eve. But 
they aren’t always the things we 
want most. Last year I wanted a 
sled and Robbie wanted a train, but 
we got socks and overcoats instead. 


Faitu: Socks and overcoats are very 
useful and lots of little boys would 
be grateful for them. You and 
Robbie can be thankful you were 
never cold and hungry. 

Sanpy: We are thankful, but what 
about St. Nicholas? How does he 
know what children want for Christ- 
mas, and how does he get into their 
houses? 

Farru: Sure and he comes in his sleigh, 
right over the roof-tops, and down 
the chimney. 


Sanpy: How can a sleigh get up on the 
roof-tops, Faith? 

Fairy: Begorra, you’re as full of 
questions as a plum pudding is full 


of plums! The sleigh is driven by 

eight tiny reindeer, and if you listen 

to the story, you’ll learn their names! 

“More rapid than eagles his coursers 
they came, 

And he whistled and shouted and 
called them by name! 





Now, Dasher! Now, Dancer! Now, 
Prancer and Vixen! 

On, Comet! On, Cupid! On, Donder 
and Blitzen! 

To the top of the porch! To the top 
of the wall! 

Now dash away! Dash away! Dash 
away all!’ 

Sanpy: What splendid names! I must 
try to remember them. But what 
happens next? 

Fariru: Why, the reindeer keep right 
on going, of course, and the next 
thing you know, they’re on the roof! 
Listen: 

“So up to the house-top the coursers 
they flew, 

With the sleigh full of toys and St. 
Nicholas too. 

And then in a twinkling I heard on 
the roof, 

The prancing and pawing of each 
little hoof!’’ 

Sanpy (Excited): Stop! Stop! Wait a 
minute! Do you hear anything, 
Faith? (He runs to the center of the 
room and listens.) 

Farru: Of course not. Not a sound. 

Sanpy: I thought I heard a funny little 
noise on our roof. Didn’t you hear 
it, Faith? 

Farru (Laughing): No, and you didn’t 
either. It’s just your imagination 
running away with you to keep up 
with the story. Now, pay attention, 
and I’ll read some more. (SANDY 
reluctantly sits down to listen to the 
story.) 

“As I drew in my head and was 
turning around, 

Down the chimney St. Nicholas came 
with a bound. 

He was dressed all in fur from his 
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head to his foot, 
And his clothes were all tarnished 
with ashes and soot!” 

Sanpy: Oh dear! Now he’ll have to go 
to the dry-cleaner’s. 

Farru: Not St. Nicholas. Now, don’t 
interrupt. Here comes the best part: 
“A bundle of toys he had flung on 

his back, 
And he looked like a peddler just 
opening his pack.” 

Sanpy (Jumping up and down): Oh, 
I wish I could see him! I want to 
see him, Faith. Will he come here? 
Will he? 

Farru: I’m sure he will, Sandy. Old 
St. Nicholas would never forget such 
good little boys as you and Robbie. 
(RosBIE enters in time to hear 
Farrn’s last speech.) 

Rossie (In disapproval): Shame on 
you, Faith O’Flanagan, for filling 
Sandy’s head with such foolishness! 
Father would send you packing if 
he knew. 

Sanpy: But he won’t know, Robbie. 
I’ll never tell. It’s the most won- 
derful story! Do sit down and listen. 
Go on, Faith, read some more. 

Rossie: But I'll not listen. And you 
shouldn’t either, Sandy. St. Nicholas 
is no more real than a ghost or gob- 
lin. Only silly children and foolish 
folks like Faith believe in him. 

Sanpy: Oh, be quiet, Robbie. I want 
to hear the rest. Go ahead, Faith. 
Please go on. 

Fairu (Hesitating): 1—I1I—1I really 
wouldn’t want to do anything to 
displease your father, Sandy. If 
Master Robbie thinks. . . 

Sanpy: Oh, Robbie’s just an old 
meanie! Father won’t care. I 





know he won’t. 
Roppiz: Don’t be too sure of that, 
Sandy. You know how strict 
Father is about the truth. 
Farru: But it’s true enough, Master 
Robbie. (Showing him the book) 
See — it’s all here in black and white. 
It tells just how he looks. (Reading) 
“His eyes — how they twinkled! His 
dimples how merry! 

His cheeks were like roses, his nose 
like a cherry! 

His droll little mouth was drawn up 
like a bow, 

And the beard on his chin was as 
white as the snow. 

The stump of a pipe he held tight 
in his teeth, 

And the smoke, it encircled his head 
like a wreath. 

He had a broad face, and a little 
round belly, 

‘That shook when he laughed like a 
bowlful of jelly.” 

Sanpy (Laughing): That’s funny! I 
like that! Oh, Robbie, wouldn’t 
you love to see him? 

Rossie (Almost laughing): Well .. . 
maybe it would be fun .. . and he 
does sound ever so jolly, but, I tell 
you there’s no use thinking of such 
a thing, Sandy. He’d never come 
here. 

Sanpy: Why not? Faith says he visits 
all the good children in the world. 

Rossie: But Father would never per- 
mit it. So put that silly book away, 
Faith, before he catches you reading 
it to us. 

Sanpy: Oh, no, Faith! Please, please, 
read the rest. 

Farru: It can’t do any harm to finish 
the story now that I’ve started it. 
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And you might as well listen too, 

Master Robbie. (Rosie stands 

closer to Farru and looks over her 

shoulder as she reads.) 

“He spoke not a word, but went 
straight to his work, 

And filled all the stockings; then 
turned with a jerk, 

And laying his finger aside of his 
nose, 

And giving a nod, up the chimney 
he rose: 

He sprang to his sleigh, to his team 
gave a whistle, 

And away they all flew, like the 
down of a thistle. 

But I heard him exclaim, ere he 
drove out of sight: 

‘Happy Christmas to all, and to all 
a goodnight!’ ” 

(FaTHER MARBoro enters during the 

above paragraph and stands glowering 

at Farrn and the children. As soon 

as she finishes, he cuts in with his 

speech which startles Farru and ter- 

rifies ROBBIE and SANDY.) 

Farner: And that means ‘“Goodnight”’ 
to you, Faith, and ‘Goodbye” as 
well. 

CHILDREN (In alarm): Father! 

Fairu (Rising): Mr. Marboro! 

Fatuer: It’s plain to see you have 
disobeyed my orders, Faith. It was 
distinctly understood that we do not 
fill the children’s heads with fairy 
tales and falsehoods. You will pack 
your things at once! 

Fairu: Please, sir, I was just trying 
to make Christmas for them! 


Farner: Whatever you were trying to 
do, you have succeeded in losing your 
place. 





Rospie: But, Father, tomorrow is 
Christmas! 

Fatuer: My calendar says December 
25th, but that is no day to have my 
orders disobeyed. 

Sanpy (Crying): Father, Father, please 
don’t send Faith away. She was 
only reading us a beautiful story. 

Farner: I am the best judge of the 
stories which are to be read to my 
own children, Sandy. Faith will 
leave this house within the hour, 
and I want both of you boys in 
bed before she goes. 

Rossie: In bed? But it 
suppertime. 

Farner: You knew as well as Faith 
that such stories are forbidden in 
this house. You and Sandy will 
both be able to think more clearly 
on empty stomachs. 

Sanpy (Crying louder and clinging to 
Farru): Oh, Faith, please don’t go! 

Rossik: I’m sorry, Faith. We'll miss 
you terribly. 

Fairu: I’ve done my best, Master 
Robbie. Now come along, both of 
you and I’ll tuck you into bed before 
I leave. We must not anger your 
father any further. 

Faruer: Never mind, Faith. The boys 
can take care of themselves. Please 
send Mrs. Winters to me at once. 
(To boys) When you are ready for 
bed, I will see you settled for the 
night. 

Faitu: Very well, sir. And please be- 
lieve me, I am very sorry. 

Sanpy (Sobbing as exit with 
Farru): Now St. Nicholas will never 
come! He’ll never stop at this bad, 

Never, never, never! 


isn’t even 


boys 


wicked house. 
(Boys and Farru exit.) 


Fatuer: Poor little fellows! Perhaps 
their mother would have been able 
to handle this St. Nicholas problem 
in a different way. (Grimly) As it is, 
I must see that they know the truth 
from the very start. (Mrs. WINTERS 
enters.) 

Mrs. Winters: You sent for me, sir? 

Farner: Yes, Mrs. Winters. I must 
ask you to keep an eye on the boys 
tonight. Their nursemaid is leaving. 

Mrs. Winters (Surprised): Faith? 
Leaving? But she is so fond of the 
boys. 

Farner: I am sorry. I found her serv- 
ices were no longer necessary. 

Mrs. WINTERS: | (Pause) Are 
there any special orderg for to- 
morrow, sir? 

Farner: Just the usual meals, Mrs. 
Winters, served at the regular time. 

Mrs. Winters: Anything else, sir? 

Farner: Nothing else, except please 
remind the gardener to check on the 

don’t 


see, 


main gates. | want those 
carolers trampling over the grounds 
in the morning. 

Mrs. Winters: Yes, sir. And I hope 
you have a very merry... | 
er... mean I hope yeu have a very 
satisfactory holiday, sir. 

Farner: Thank you, Mrs. Winters. 
And please see that Faith receives 
her wages for the end of the week. 

Mrs. Winters: Yes, sir. (rit Mrs. 
WINTERS as SANDY ROBBIE 
re-enter in bathrobes, ready for bed.) 

Farner: Ah, | see you did not dilly- 
dally in your preparations for bed. 


and 


(Turning back spread from each cot) 
Now hop in and settle yourselves 


for the night. (Boys climb into the 


the cots.) 1 — er I feel very sorry 





about sending Faith away, children, 
but after her conduct this evening, 
it would be impossible to keep her. 
(Boys pull up covers in silence.) If... 
that is... if you are VERY hungry, 
I will ask Mrs. Winters to bring you 
a glass of milk. 

Boys (Jn small voices): No thank you, 
Father. 

Fatuer: Good night, then. I will see 
you in the morning. 

Boys: Good night, Father. 

Sanpy (Sitting up as FatuEr 1s almost 
at door): Father, didn’t you EVER 
believe in St. Nicholas? 

Ropsie: Sandy! For mercy’s sake! 
Aren’t we in enough trouble! 

Farner: I think your brother has 
made the only possible answer to 
that question, Sandy. Now go to 
sleep. (Hzit Farner. Lights dim.) 


Sanpy: Oh, Robbie, I wish we had a 


father who believed in St. Nicholas. 

Rospie: Well, we don’t, and there’s 
nothing we can do about it, so shut 
up and go to sleep. 

Sanpy (After a brief pause broken by 
sniffles): Dasher, Dancer, Prancer, 
Vixen, Comet, Cupid, Donder .. . 
what was the other name, Robbie? 

Rosste (Crossly): How should I know? 

Sanpy: Blitzen! That was it! Blitzen. 
(Repeats names, chanting them in 
rhythm.) 

Rossie: Sandy, if you don’t stop mut- 
tering those names, I’ll call Father. 

Sanpy: But, Robbie, don’t you want 
to learn all you can about St. 
Nicholas and his reindeer? 

Ropsie: No, I don’t. And if you know 
what’s good for you, you'll stop 
thinking about him. (Sanpy sniffles.) 
Stop that sniffling, Sandy, and go to 
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sleep. Then you won’t know how 
hungry you are. You might even 
dream of a turkey dinner with 
gravy and stuffing. 

Sanpy: I’m not sniffling and I’m not 
hungry. I don’t want to dream about 
a turkey dinner. I want to dream 
about the reindeer. 

Rosie: What reindeer? 

Sanpy: St. Nick’s reindeer of course. 
I like them all, but I’d like best to 
dream about Dancer. Don’t you 
think Dancer is a beautiful name, 
Robbie? 

Rosse (Moaning): Oh for mercy’s 
sake! Cut it out! 

Sanpy: I’m not going to “cut it out” 
and you can’t make me! Robbie 
Marboro, do you know what I’m 
going to do? 

Rossie: No, and I don’t care. 

Sanpy (Jumping out of bed): I’m going 
to write a letter to St. Nicholas. 

Rosse: You wouldn’t dare! 

Sanpy: I would so and I’m daring right 
now. (Runs to table, gets paper and 
pencil and begins to write.) 

RossiE (Joining his brother at table): 
You hardly know how to write and 
you can’t spell. 

Sanpy: I can spell well enough for this. 
(As he writes) Dear St. Nick: Please, 
please stop and see us. We don’t 
care about the presents. But we 
would like to know you have been 
here, just so we could prove to our 
Father that you really are real. 

Rossre: Aw, that’s no good. And the 
spelling is so bad. he’d never be able 
to read it. 

Sanpy: St. Nicholas is smart at read- 
ing letters. I know he is. 

Rossre: Where are you going to put 





it so Father won’t see it? 

Sanpy: I’m going to put it right on 
my pillow. 

Rosspiz: You’re such a baby, Sandy. 
But if it will make you feel any 
better, go ahead. Only try to re- 
member to tear it up or stick it under 
the pillow when Father comes in 
tomorrow morning. Now come on, 
get back to bed, before you catch 
cold. (Boys go back to bed. Sanvy 
puts letter on pillow.) 

Sanpy: Oh, Robbie, do you really 
think he’ll come? 

RospsiE: Not unless we go to sleep. 
He never comes when children are 
awake. 

Sanpy: Then I’ll go to sleep as fast 
as I can. I'll just say the reindeer 
names over and over and over to 
myself till I can’t say them any 
more. 

Rosie (Pulling pillow over his face): 
Oh dear! What did I ever do to 
get such a brother! (Sanpy keeps 
reciting reindeer names in a mono- 
tone, lights grow dimmer, and his 
voice trails off into silence. After a 
pause, a small clock chimes twelve. 
A few seconds later, there is the sound 
of sleighbells. They grow louder, then 
stop. Offstage a voice calls: “‘Whoa, 
whoa, there, I say.’’ A few scrambling 
noises, and a spotlight on the fire- 
place reveals Jinc, JANG and Srv. 
NICHOLAS creeping into the room.) 

Jina: I’m sure we’ve never been here 
before, St. Nicholas. 
entirely strange. 


This place is 


Janc: The Marboro name is not on 
our list. I’m sure of that. 

Sr. Nick: Of course, it’s not on our 
list. And you’re quite right we've 
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here before. What’s 
more, we wouldn’t be here now, if 
it weren’t for Dancer and his tem- 
peramental hoof. 

JinG: Is his foot really as bad as he 
lets on? 

Sr. Nick: I don’t know. Every year 
when we pass this house, he sud- 
denly goes lame, and starts pulling 
in this direction. Tonight we almost 
crashed into the chimney. We 
simply had to land. It seemed a 
good idea to come down and get 
warm. 

JinG: Too bad he couldn’t have picked 
another roof, some place where we 
had toys to deliver. 

JANG: But why don’t we have toys to 
deliver here, sir? 


never been 


(Pointing to beds) 
These boys look like good children. 

Sr. Nick: They are good children; 
don’t come any better. But 
father doesn’t believe in me. 


their 

Won't 

have anything to do with me, and 

won't let his children mention my 

name or listen to my stories. So 
what can we do? We certainly can’t 
go against a father’s wishes! 

Sanpby (Jn his sleep): On, Dancer! On 
Prancer! On, Cupid and Vixen! 

Jing: What’s he saying? 

JANG: It sounds like the names of your 
reindeer, sir. He must know some- 
thing about you. 

Sr. Nick 
and discovering the note): Why, bless 
my note the 
little fellow has written to me 
(Reads nole aloud) Well, well, well! 


(Leaning over SANDY'S bed 


whiskers! Here’s a 


What are we going to do about this? 


JinG: Can’t we leave some toys, 


sir, 
so he’ll know you’ve been here? 


Sr. Nick: We have none to spare. 





Every single thing in my pack is a 
special order. 

JANG: But, St. Nicholas, you can’t 
disappoint him. You'll have to leave 
him something — something he can 
show his father. 

Jinc: I’ve got it! I’ve got it! Oh, St. 
Nicholas, this is the best idea ever. 

Sr. Nick: What is it, Jing? Speak up. 
We don’t have all night. 

Jinc: We can leave Dancer. 

Sr. Nick (In amazement): What? 

JinGc: We can leave Dancer. 

Sr. Nick: Leave him where? 

Jinc: Leave him right where he is. . . 
up on the roof! That way he can 

rest his foot, and these children will 

have undisputed proof that you have 


visited this house. And we can 


pick Dancer up tomorrow night. 
Janc: But what would people think? 
What would they say when they 


find a reindeer on the roof? 

Sr. Nick (Beginning to laugh): Jing, 
you’re a genius! A positive genius! 
If it’s proof these children are after, 
they'll have it and then some! Bless 
my soul, I’d give a pretty penny to 
see their father’s face when he wakes 
up and discovers Dancer on his roof- 
top! Ho! Ho! Ho! Ha! Ha! Ha! 
I haven’t had such a good laugh in 
centuries. 

JinG: Sh! Be careful, you’ll waken 
the children. 

Sr. Nick: We mustn’t do that, must 
we? Well, come along boys, and 
help me give this man Marboro the 
shock and surprise of his unbelieving 
life. (Sv. Nick, Jina and JANG exit. 
Curtain closes. ) 

Mass: Please, Mr. Marboro, tell us 
what happened in the morning. 


G;LENDA: Was the reindeer really there? 
Mr. Marsoro: He was there all right. 
Mrs. Syitvester: And your father. 

What on earth did he do or say? 

Mr Marporo (Chuckling) : He did and 
said plenty. You never saw such an 
upset man as my father was that 
Christmas morning. 

Mr. Sytvester: | 
stand that, sir. And I’m as bad as 
the children. I can’t wait to hear 
how it all turned out. 

Mr. Marporo: Well, sir, Robbie and 
I were awakened by the sound of 
voices outside our window shouting 
something about a reindeer. Before 
we could make out what they were 
saying or what all the hubbub was 
about, Father came tearing into the 
room like a mad man, shouting for 
Casey, the gardener, and threaten- 
ing to have half of the county ar-. 
rested for trespassing. 

(Curtain opens on scene.) 

Mr. Marsoro (Shouting): Confound 
that Casey. He left those gates open 
last night and the carolers are on 
our south lawn. (Shouts from off- 
stage: “It’s a reindeer! Look! Look! 
A reindeer!’’) 

SANDY AND Rossie: What is it? What 
is it, Father? What are they saying 
about a reindeer? 

Mr. Marporo: I don’t know what 
they’re saying. Sounds to me as if 
the whole pack of ’em had gone 
stark, raving mad. (As CasEy 
enters) Ah, there you are, Casey. 
Now perhaps you have an explana- 
tion of all this? 

Casry (Baffled and bewildered, clutch- 
ing his hat in one hand): Me, sir? 
An explanation? It’s beyond old 


can well under- 





Casey, sir. Faith, and I never ex- 
pected to see such a sight as that 
reindeer pokin’ his head around the 
chimney corner. 

Sanpy (Screaming with delight): There 
is a reindeer out there! Oh, Robbie, 
Robbie, St. Nicholas was here. He 
really was. 

Rossier: How did it get there, Casey? 
Do you know? 

Casey: That I’ll never tell you, my 
boy. "Tis a mystery we'll never be 
able to solve. Fact is I’m sort of 
shook up from seein’ it with my 
own two eyes. 

Mr. Marsoro: Will you stop talking 
nonsense about a reindeer, and an- 
swer my questions! How did those 
people get in here? Did you or did 
you not leave that gate open? 

Casey: I guess I did leave it open for 
the carolers, Mr. Marboro. I —I 
know you told me to lock it fast, 
but... well, sir, I thought it might 
be nice for the boys to hear the 
carols on Christmas morning. But 
my leavin’ that gate open doesn’t 
account for that deer bein’ up there 
on the roof, Mr. Marboro. I can’t 
no ways be held responsible for that. 
(More shouts off stage about the rein- 
deer) 

SANDY: Come on, Robbie, let’s go. 

Rossie: [’ll be right with you. 

Mr. Marsoro: You two boys get 
dressed and don’t set foot outside 
this house without my permission. 
Come on, Casey, you and I will 
settle this foolishness once and for 
all. As soon as I chase those blasted 
carolers off my lawn, I’ll deal with 
you. Reindeer! Bah! (Ezit Casgy 
and MARBORO.) 


Rossie: Come on, Sandy, let’s get 
dressed. 

Sanpy: No, siree. I want to see what’s 
going on. (Running to window) Oh, 
Robbie, there’s a whole crowd of 
children on the lawn. And there’s 
Mr. Wiggins, the Choir Master. 

RossiE: Is there really a reindeer? 

Sanpy: I can’t see from here. Look. 
There goes Father! (Enter Mrs. 
WINTERS in great excitement.) 

Mrs. Winters: Boys, boys! Hurry 
and get dressed, and go out on the 
lawn so you can see the reindeer. 

Boys: Is he really there, Mrs. Winters? 

Mrs. Winters: He’s there all right. 
And such excitement! The whole 
village will never forget this day. 

Sanpy (Screaming and pointing) : Look! 
Look! There he goes! 

Rossie: The reindeer! I see him! I 
see him! He’s jumped down off the 
roof. He’s running straight into the 
crowd. 

Mrs. Winters: Mercy on us! 
kill somebody. 

Sanpy: No, he won’t. No, he won’t. 
St. Nick’s reindeer never hurt any- 
one, and besides he’s lame. See, 
he’s limping. 

Rossie: Look! Look! Sandy, he’s 
going straight up to Father. 

Mrs. Winters: I never knew a rein- 
deer was so courageous. 

Sanpy: Oh, don’t let Father chase him 
away. Don’t let him. 


He'll 


Rossie: He’s not chasing him away. 


Look, look, Sandy. Father is pat- 
ting him. He’s kneeling down in 
front of him. He’s looking at his 
foot. 

Mrs. WINTERS: Bless us all, if he isn’t 


throwing his arms around that 





critter’s neck! 

SanDy: Robbie! Robbie! 
hugging the reindeer. 
Roppie: Let’s go, Sandy. 

out there. 

Mrs. WintTeERS: Not without getting 
dressed, boys. Run and put on some 
warm clothes. (Boys exit.) 

Mrs. Winters: They say seein’ is be- 
lievin’, but this is almost too much 
for me. The sight of that man on 
his knees with his arms around that 
reindeer! The two of ’em for all the 
world as if they was a-huggin’ and 
kissin’ each other. (Hnter Casey.) 

Casey: I got to sit down, Mrs. Winters. 
I just got to sit down. 

Mrs. Winters: You saw it too, Casey? 
The reindeer and Mr. Marboro. 

Casey: I’ve never seen the like, Mrs. 
Winters, I’ve never seen the like. 
I guess I'l] lose my job as soon as he 
comes in here, but it’s been worth it, 
seein’ them two talkin’ to each other 
and a-rubbin’ noses like something 
out of a story book. (Enter FaTHer. 
He seems in a daze.) 

Farner: Ah, good morning, Mrs. 
Winters. Where are the boys? 

Mrs. Winters: They went to get 
dressed, sir. I'll get them at once. 

Farner: Yes, do. I don’t want them 
to miss a minute of this. (EFyit 
Mrs. WINTERS.) 

Fatuer: Well, Casey! This will be a 
day to remember. 

Casgy: Yes, sir. 
about the gate. 

Fatuer: Forget it, Casey. Forget it. 
I have more on my mind today than 
gates or carolers or a front lawn. 
Casey, I never would have believed 
it never. (Walks to SAnpy’s 


Father is 


Let's get 


And I’m sorry, sir, 
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bed and notices the letter on the pillow. 
I just don’t see how it happened. 
(Picks up letter and reads it.) Hmmm. 
Maybe this is a partial explanation. 
(Chuckling) Well, if it was proof I 
needed, it was proof I got in full 
measure. (Enter boys.) 

Sanpy: Father, Father, may we go see 
the reindeer? 

Ropspie: You really touched him, 
didn’t you, Father. We saw you pat 
him and throw your arms around 
him. Maybe you'll let us keep him. 

Sanpy: And he really is St. Nicholas’s 
reindeer, Father. He really is! 

Rossie: Hush, Sandy. 

Faruer: It’s all right, Robbie. Sandy 
is right. Dancer is really one of St. 
Nick’s reindeer. 

Sanpy: Dancer! You know his name? 

Fatuer: I should. It was I who named 
him. (Kneels between boys, an arm 
around each.) You see, when I was 
just a little fellow, no bigger than 
Sandy here, I believed in St. Nicholas 
with all my heart and soul, even 
though the believing was not always 
easy. We lived in a little clearing 
in the woods. Our house was small. 
And there were never any presents 
on Christmas morning. Year after 
vear, I was disappointed, but then, 
the Christmas Day I was seven, I 
got Dancer. 

Sanpy: A reindeer in your Christmas 
stocking? 

Faruer: Not in my stocking, but in 
our farmyard. There he was, a tiny, 
shivering little fawn with the same 
big brown eyes he has today. 

Rossie: You mean that he’s the same 
... the very same reindeer? 

Fatruer (Nodding): I know it seems 





impossible. But Dancer himself has 
brought me the proof. You see, we 
had a wonderful day together, that 
little fawn and I, the happiest day 
of my life. We frolicked in the snow, 
we romped and raced and leaped 
over fences and had the time of our 
young lives. And all day long, I was 
thanking St. Nicholas for the won- 
derful, wonderful present. When 
darkness came, I built a little com- 
pound for Dancer near the barn. 
We said goodnight to each other and 
two or three times I crept out of bed 
and looked out the window to make 
sure he was still there. In the morn- 
ing, I raced outside before breakfast, 
but he was gone. During the night, 
he had leaped the tiny fence. . . and 
in the morning . . . the hunters got 
him. 

Boys (Despairing): Oh no! 

Farner: I found his tracks in the 
snow, and the drops of blood trailing 
off into the forest, but I never found 
Dancer. And I never believed in 
St. Nicholas again. It was too cruel 
to give a present and take it away 
again. 

Sanpy: But it wasn’t St. Nick’s fault, 
Father. 

FatTHer: I guess I was too hurt to 
reason. But one thing I decided, 
no child of mine would ever be sub- 
jected to such a disappointment. I 
know better now .. . the biggest 
hurt of all, is not to believe. Finding 
Dancer again has taught me that. 

Rossie: But how do you know it is 
the same reindeer, Father? 


Farner: I’d know Dancer anywhere. 
And besides, he told me who he is. 


Boys: Told you? You mean he talked 
to you? 

FatHer: Dancer and I always under- 
stood each other. It was like that 
from the first. Besides, there is his 
foot. 

Sanpy: What’s wrong with his foot? 
I saw him limping. 

Fatuer: There’s nothing wrong with 
his foot. Nothing, except an old 
scar, from the wound those hunters 
gave him so long ago. Oh, yes, it’s 
Dancer all right . . . and we three 
are going to have a wonderful day 
together... a day we'll never forget! 

Sanpy: Oh, Father, I wish Faith could 
come too... just to see that St. 
Nicholas was really here. 

Fatuer: I’m sorry about Faith, son, 
I trulyam... but... 

Casey (Clearing his throat): Beg pardon 
sir. But the Missus and I took Faith 
in with us for the night. I think 
you'll find her right outside with 
the rest of the deer-watchers. 

Fatuer: Then we'll have her back 
again, if she’ll let us. And she can 
read St. Nicholas from morning to 
night on one condition . . . 

Rospsre: What’s that, Father? 

Fatuer: That I may listen, too. (Cur- 
tain closes long enough for players 
to exit, then re-opens on empty stage.) 

Mr. Marporo: Well, folks, that was 
the beginning of the merriest Christ- 
mas we ever had. In the evening, 
when Father tucked us in bed, he 
explained that Dancer would not be 
with us in the morning. It would be 
time for him to go back and join 
his running mates in St. Nicholas’s 
stable. At first, Robbie and I were 
heartbroken, but Father explained 








to us that Dancer would come again. 
(Group moves center-stage back of cur- 
lain-line.) 

Mass: And did he come again, Mr. 
Marboro? 

GuLENDA: Did he? 

Mr. Marpsoro: Yes... andno... 
When Robbie and I went out to 
play next morning, there on the 
south lawn, right where Dancer had 
made his landing the day before, 
was a life-sized statue of the left- 
over reindeer, a constant reminder 
of Dancer and his wonderful Christ- 
mas promise. 

Mr. Syivesrer: It’s a wonderful 
story, sir, a beautiful story, and I 
can see why that statue must be 
undisturbed. 

Mrs. Sytvesrer: Oh, Mr. Marboro, 
we wouldn’t move it for all the 
world! 

Mass: And we'll put it in writing, 
won't we Daddy? 

Mr. Syivester: Indeed we will — in 
whatever fashion Mr. Marboro de- 
sires. 


Mr. Marporo: I guess your word is 
enough sir. 

Mr. Sytvester: Thank you, but I 
feel we should have something more 
enduring than the spoken word. 

Mass: I know, Father. Let’s put up 
a plaque at the base of the statue . .. 
a bronze plaque for everybody to 
read. 

GueNDA: And it could say: 

All honor to Dancer, and long may 
he stand, 

The reindeer most 
loved in the land. 

Mass: So touch not an antler, and 

harm not a hoof, 
Of this marvelous creature once left 
on our roof. 

Mrs. SyLvester: We know it is blessed 

to give and receive, 
But better than all — is the power 
to believe. 

Mr. Syivester: So all who believe in 

St. Nick and his cheer, 
Believe in the tale of this Left-Over 
Deer! 


cherished and 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Lertr-Over REINDEER 

Characters: 9 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday, modern dress is worn by 
Mr. Marlboro, the landlord, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sylvester, Mabs and Glenda. St. Nicholas, 
Jing and Jang should be costumed appro- 
priately. Other characters should wear 
clothes appropriate to the Victorian era; 
Mrs. Winters, Faith and Casey should be 
dressed to indicate their occupations. 
Bathrobes and slippers and outdoor winter 
clothes should be included in changes for 
Sandy and Robbie. 





Properties: Two cots, made up and covered as 
couches; volume of ’Twas the Night Before 
Christmas; stool; paper and pencil; small 
chiming clock; hat for Casey. 

Setting: A living room, with window and fire- 
place, furnished in the Victorian manner, 
with a love seat, a few side chairs, a gentle- 
man’s or lady’s chair, a marble-topped 
table and a lamp. Two straight chairs are 
on stage apron. 

Lighting: The lights dim at the points indi- 


cated in text. Spotlight to play on fireplace 
and illuminate St. Nicholas and Jing and 
Jang. 








Part Two 


Middle Grades 





Christmas Comes to Hamelin 
by Grace Evelyn Mills 


Characters 
THE STRANGER 
MAyYor 
THE ToYMAN 
Do is, who walk and dance 
Miss JENKINS 





CITIZENS 

RosEMARY ALICE 

ELSIE SuE 

JOE FRED 

IRMA PEGGY 

: al ma children al 
ANGELINE HUvUGHIE the Orphanage 
NANCY PETE 

Ruta JOHN 

Dick ANDY 

RALPH } 


SCENE | 

SerrinG: T'own Hall of Hamelin. 

At Ruse: People of Hamelin are sitting, 
or standing about the Town Hall. At 
the table sits Tue Mayor, with a 
large book open before him, in which 
he apparently makes notations with 
his pen. Everyone seems very serious; 
a couple of gentlemen look over his 
shoulder; a clerk, perhaps, hands him 
notes across the table. A SrranGcer 
enters hesitantly. 

SrrRaNGER: Pardon me, my good people, 
I trust I am not intruding. (The 
people move back suspiciously, as if to 
make room for him. Tun Mayor lays 
down his pen.) 1 am a stranger in 
your village; I met no one, and came 


hither. May I ask why you are 
gathered here with such sad faces? 

Isr Crr1zEN: We are met because of a 
sad anniversary. 

STRANGER (Leans on his staff to listen. 
People eye him very suspiciously): 
Anniversary? Anniversary of what? 
And what a strange town it is, any 
way; do you know, I have not seen 
a child since I entered it. 

2np Citizen: That is the reason for our 
sad anniversary. 

SrRANGER: You speak in riddles. 

3RD CirizeN: Have you not 
what happened in Hamelin? 

Mayor: Methought all the world knew 
our tragedy. Tell him; make short 
work of the story; and then, Sir, we 
shall appreciate it if you do not 
tarry here. 

SrRANGER: Nay, do not tell me, my 
friends, if the telling is indeed so 
painful as I see by your countenances 
it is. (They gather about; several 


heard 


start to speak at once — ‘Strange that 
yo. have not heard’? —- “From what 
land do you come?” “Surely you are 
from a far country indeed —’’) Yes, I 
am from a far country. Never have 
I seen so many sad faces. 

4ru Crrizen: We have reason to be 
sad. It is a long story, and one we 


“ee 


thought the whole world knew. Once 
upon a time, Hamelin was visited 
with a plague of rats. 
rats everywhere. 


There were 
No one was safe 














from them. They drove us, literally, 
of Rats 
threatened our peace, our security, 
We knew that steps 


out house and home. 
our very lives. 
must be taken 
5ru Crrizen ([nterrupting): So we went 
to the mayor. We told him some- 
He was a well- 


He 


did not know what to do, any more 


thing must done. 
meaning man, but a weak one. 
than we did. As the meeting was 

still in progress, in came the Piper. 
SrranGcer: The Piper? 


Gru Crrizen: Aye, the Piper. He 
made a bargain with us. He said he 
would rid our town of rats, for a 


thousand guilders. 
SrranGer: A fair offer, | should think, 
since the rats were so bad. 
7ru Crrizen: Aye, but he did the thing 
so easily. He simply stepped to the 
door, blew three notes on that out- 
and, out came 
effort 


landish horn of his, 
the 
part, the scoundrel! 


rats ——’twas no on his 

8ru Crrizen: They came out of every 
house, and barn and shed in Hamelin. 
An army of rats followed the Piper 
followed as he piped through our 
streets, straight to the river brink. 
And then, the stupid rats fell in, and 


It 


was all a part of the spell he’d put 


were drowned in the swift Weser. 


upon them. 
SrrRaNGeR: And then, I suppose, you 
paid him? 
Isr Crrizen: Nay! 
pay him anything; and bitterly must 
regret it. among the 
mothers, “‘Aye, bitterly.”’) The thing 
had been so easily done; we needed 
the money for other things; it had 
been a bad year, and the rats had 


Then we did not 


we ( V otce 
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Peay ee 


played havoc. We people of Hamelin 
pride ourselves on our thrift, and on 
our ability to drive a bargain. 
ru CrrizeN: But here was afellow who 
would not be bargained with. It was 
a thousand guilders or nothing, — 
10ru Crrizen: And we refused to listen 
to his threat. More fools we! He 
(Here he pauses, as 
if overcome; others bury their faces in 


played again - 


their hands, or gaze stonily away.) 
And our children, our dear, innocent 
children, —- followed just as the rats 
had done. 
SrraNnGer: The same? 
livrn Crrizen: Nay 
not drowned. We feared they would 


for they were 

be. We were rooted to our places. 

We could not move to help our little 

ones. But the villain turned aside 

at the river — they turned too. Up 
the mountain side they went, the 
Piper leading them forever from us 

12rn Crrizen: And a door in the moun- 
tain side opened to receive them. He 
went in —~ our children followed ; the 
door closed, and we have never seen 
them since. They are lost to us 
forever. 

SrranGer: A terrible calamity, truly. 

Mayor: All joy went from us, along 
with the children. You can see, per- 
haps, Sir, why we like not strangers. 
Ever since that fatal day, we have 
been suspicious of strangers in our 
midst. 

STRANGER: No need, good Sir, to feel 
at all suspicious about me. I am but 


a poor countryman, and my heart 
aches for you — since you say that 
joy has gone from you forever. 

13rn Crrizen: Every year, we meet 
several times to commemorate the 

















occasion. They left on the twenty- 

second of July - 

STRANGER: This then, is not the anni- 
versary? 

13rnH Citizen: No, this is the half- 
yearly commemoration of the sad 
event. You see, we endeavor to keep 
things exactly as the children liked 
to have them — in case they should 
come back, you know. 

ANOTHER: But they do not come! They 
do not come! 

14rn Crrizen: All is exactly as they 
would have it to be. Down by the 
stream, the grapevine swings are 
allowed to grow; the teeter-totters, 
the rope swings, the trapezes, the 
playhouse, are all kept in perfect 
condition. The toymaker keeps a 
fresh supply of toys always on hand. 

3RD Citizen: And every year, he makes 
more marvelous toys! 

47rn Crrizen: At last, he has even 
achieved dolls that walk, dolls that 
talk, dolls that dance, and dolls that 
sing. 

5ru Crrizen: Nowhere in all the world 
are there such toys as ours, 

77H Crrizen: He made them life-size 
he thought if they looked like chil- 
dren, it might comfort the mothers. 

8ru CrrizEN: But what is a mechanical 
doll, to one who has had a real child 
to love? 

9ru CrTizEN: It is comfort to our be- 
reaved hearts to know that if they 
should come back, at any season of 
the year, they will find things as they 
most wish to have them; the finest 
berries are left unpicked, the nuts 
are left ungathered in the Fall; the 
cookie jars are always full; thick new 

mittens await their hands, skates are 














kept bright — all is in readiness for 
their return. 

SrRANGER: May I see those dolls that 
walk and talk and sing? 

Mayor: Stay and see them if you like; 
the toymaker will bring them in 
he won’t mind. Call him, will you, 
somebody? (Someone goes out and 
returns immediately with a little bent 
man in spectacles and apron and 
whiskers. ) 

ToyMAKER: Something’s gone wrong 
with Belinda. (//e scratches his head 
in perplexity.) 

10rn Crrizen: That’s the talking doll, 
sir. This gentleman (7'urns to Toy- 
MAN) wants to see the dolls. 

ToyMAN: Just a minute. If one of you 
gentlemen will help me, I’ll be glad 
to bring them in. Sorry about 
Belinda. Something’s wrong with 
her works. (/e goes off, followed by a 
couple of men who will assist him) 

SrranGcer: Who’s that funny old lady 
over there? (The “funny old lady” 
sits up straight and tall, all during 
this, with glasses and a bonnet on, a 
book on her lap, and a ruler or pointer 
held stiff and upright in her hand. 
She appears nol to notice the others, 
but relaxes to watch the dolls pres- 
ently.) 

lira Citizen: S-sh. That’s the school- 
mistress. She’s not quite right here 
(Touches head) since the children 
went away. We never knew how 
much she loved the children, until 
it happened. 
the schoolhouse door as usual — no 
one has the heart to tell her not to; 
we continue to pay her her salary just 
as if she were really teaching — (A 

citizen near him lays a hand on his 


Every day she opens 














arm, saying, “Here's the Toyman.” 
There is a whirr of toys being wound; 
it may be a loud mechanical toy, or a 
couple of eggbeaters beating rapidly 
offstage; the WauLKInc Douis walk 
across the stage, very stiffly. They 
enter from the direction the TOoYMAN 
went in, walk across stage, where a 
citizen gently turns each in turn to the 
audience, and they stop, looking ex- 
pressionlessly straight ahead; last of 
all comes the ToYMan towing the 
Danctnc Dou, who is limp and 
graceless. The ToYMAN winds and 
the doll goes into her specialty dance — 
stiffly at first — then like a person, as 
of course, she is; at the end, she goes 
sliff and wobbly and collapses. The 
ToyMan helps her off, winding her up 
just enough so she can make it; there 
is a whirr as each of the remaining 
dolls is wound up by a citizen; they 
go off, stiffly the way they came.) 

57ra Cririzen: Do they not look real? 

STRANGER: Indeed they do! What 
about the singing doll? 

Mayor: I’d rather not embarass the 
toyman. He is very sensitive, and 
feels to blame for Belinda’s trouble. 
It is a beautiful doll —a work of 
art—-but some of her delicate 
mechanism has become broken, ap- 
parently. 

ToyMan (Reappearing): Here she is! 
Here’s Belinda! (Citizens cry “She 
works!’ BErLInpA is brought in; she 
is wound up; there is a different 
whirr — the kind of whirr a mechan- 
ical toy makes when the spring is 
released. The ToYMAN looks troubled, 
shakes head, and produces from his 
apron pocket an oil can. He applies tt, 
and winds again. This time BELINDA 
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opens her mouth, and crumples wp in 
a heap on the floor.) 

ToyMan: Oh, my poor Belinda! Help 
me, someone. (7'wo men support 
BELINDA between them and take her 
out. The Toyman follows, looking 
unhappy.) 

STRANGER: What a pity there are no 
children to enjoy them! 

9ru CriTIzEN: Do we not know it? 

Ist Citizen: Would we not give our 
lives, if our children could see them? 

STRANGER: If not your children — why 
not others? 

Mayor: Sir! You speak like a mad- 
man. No other children will ever be 
welcomed here! We will have no 
children but our own! 

STRANGER: My friends, listen to me. 
As I passed through a town not far 
from here, I visited an orphanage; a 
cold, bleak, cheerless place, with a 
cold and cheerless woman in charge 
of it. I did a few tricks, told some 
old jokes, played a few games with 
those unfortunate children. My 
friends, you have no children; think, 
I beseech you, of the far more deso- 
late state of those children who have 
no parents. Friends — do not nour- 
ish your own sorrow forever. Think 
of those more afflicted than you — 

2np CrtizeN: I knew it was a mistake 
to be cordial to you! 

STRANGER: You are selfish 

3RD CiTIzEN: Who are you to call us 
selfish? 

ANOTHER: Aye — who indeed? 

SrrRaNGER: Who I am, makes no dif- 
ference. I shall go, for I like not 
your dreary town. Through greed, 
you lost your children ; through self- 
ishness, you destroy your souls. You 














say yourselves, that joy has gone 

from you. Your hearts are hard. 

You are not willing to give those 

other little ones the joy that belongs 

to childhood. Until you think of 

others, you will never know peace. 

47H Crrizen: Away with this rude 
stranger! 

Ist Crrizen: Soft! We dare not hurry 
him ungently away — we did that 
once — to our sorrow! 

STRANGER: I go, of my own accord. 
Friends, yonder is the spire of a 
great cathedral. Go there to make 
your decision. Go there — and may 
the spirit of the Christmas season 
enter into your hearts. (He goes.) 

litn Crrizen: What manner of man is 
this? (They look strangely at one 
another.) 

12rH Crrizen: Something about him 
awakens an old thought — old words 
I had almost forgotten — “I was a 
stranger, and ye took me not in —”’ 

77H Citizen: We need decide nothing 
rashly; but this I know. Another 
Christmas approaches. Too long it 
has been an empty day. Can we 
face another childless festival? (Cries 
of “‘no”’ as curtain closes.) 

= es 
SCENE 2 

SerrinG: The Orphanage 

Ar Rise: A group of children of all ages 

are grouped about a big girl, Rosn- 

MARY. She is telling them a story. 


Rosemary: “And I heard him exclaim, 
as he drove out of sight, 
Merry Christmas to all, and to all 
a good night.”’ 
Evsiz: I never saw Santa Claus. 
Jor: Nor I. 
{0SEMARY: Some day, p’raps you will. 
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Irma: Not here. Miss Jenkins doesn’t 
approve of him. 

Betry: I guess he doesn’t come to 
orphan asylums. 

Ann: Tell us about when you were 
little, Rosemary, and had parents 
and a home and everything. 

ANGELINE: What was it your mother 
called you? 

Rosemary: She called me “Bunny.” 
We lived in a little white house. 
And we did have the grandest time 
at Christmas. 

Nancy: Tell us again about the Christ- 
mas cookies. 

RoseMARY: My mother had special 
cutters she used only at Christmas - 
Rutu: I like to hear about the pink 
ones best. I had some once. A lady 

sent them to me. In a box. 

Rosemary: My daddy had made those 
cutters himself, so there weren’t any 
like them in the whole world. There 
was a bird, and a squirrel and a fish 
and an elephant. They had red 
candy eyes — my mother let me put 
the eyes in. And we’d have gifts, 
all done up so beautiful; and we’d 
sing carols and have a tree —- 

Dick: So’ll we have a tree. And sing 
carols. We always do. 

Rosemary: Yes — I’m glad. You can 
look at the tree and imagine you’re 
home. There’ll be a good dinner, 
too — chicken maybe — and ice- 
cream. And toys. The rich children 
always send us the toys they don’t 
want any more — 

Raupu: Aw! I’d like a toy just for me! 

Ex.sie: Why, Rosemary, you’re crying! 

Rosemary: Oh, no. It’s just a cold — 
and remembering. (Wipes eyes) It 
isn’t the tree and the lights and the 











cookies and the gifts that make 
Christmas — it’s being loved by 
one’s very own people. 

Ruru: I had an aunt once. 

Jor: I never had any. 

Anoruer: Nor I. 

AnorueERr: Nor I. 

Auice: Oh, I had a doll once. I guess I 
was too little to appreciate it. 

Rosemary: If you’re very good, per- 
haps some day you’!! be adopted like 
Ginny was. 

Sve: But Ginny could sing and play 
the piano, and she had curls — I 
don’t believe anyone would want 
just a plain child like me. 

Exsie: Well, there’s Beth. She plays a 
violin. 

Frep: It’s the girls that get adopted, 
every time. I guess no one wants a 
boy. The only time I ever saw Miss 
Jenkins smile was the time she read 
somewhere that a small boy is a 
noise with dirt on it. Gosh, I can’t 
remember all the things she thinks 
are important — table manners, and 
clean shoes, and scrubbed nails, and 
slick hair 

Rosemary: Mothers aren’t cross about 
those things. Mine wasn’t. If they 
scold, they don’t really mean it. It’s 
just that they want us to make a 
good impression on the neighbors. 

Irma: Say “Twas the night before 
Christmas,”” Rosemary. Won’t you 
please? 

Rosemary: “T'was the night before 
Christmas — ” 

Miss JENKINS (Offstage): Rosemary! 

Rosemary: Yes’m — Here I am, Miss 
Jenkins. (Children stand up) 

Miss Jenkins (Entering): Rosemary! 
What are you doing? 
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Rosemary: N — nothing, Miss Jen- 
kins. Just amusing the children. 
(The children wiggle back from Miss 
JENKINS and are quiet.) 

Miss JENKINS: I should prefer to have 
you do something useful. I shall send 
the rest in, and you may practice for 
the Christmas exercises until supper. 

Rosemary: Yes, Miss Jenkins. 

Miss Jenkins: I am_ particularly 
anxious for you to make a good im- 
pression on the trustees, and be a 
credit to my training. I hope you 
will be orderly, well-mannered, quiet, 
and intelligent. Otherwise, perhaps 
they will not provide such a good 
Christmas for you ever again. (Other 
children enter; they squeeze past Miss 
JENKINS as she leaves the stage. As 
she goes, more than one child makes a 
face behind her retreating bacl:.) 

Rosemary: Well — that’s fun, prac- 
ticing for Christmas, I mean. First, 
let’s hear your Scripture Verses. 
(They repeat in concert, the part of 
Luke, beginning “And there were in 
the same country, shepherds, keeping 
watch over their flocks by night —’’) 
Now let’s hear Ann’s solo. She 
doesn’t really need to rehearse, but 
I do love to hear it. 

Ann: All right. (Sings “Silent Night.”’) 

HvuGuis: Bet Ann’! get adopted! 

RospMary: Let’s sing a carol. What 
will it be? 

Ruru: “Good King Wenceslaus.” (They 
sing one stanza. ) 

Pray: I’d like to sit on someone’s lap. 

RoseMary: Come on. 

Pracy (Looks disparagingly at Rosr- 
MARY’S lap, but slides over): I’d like 
a lady with a great big lap. 

Atma: Once J sat on a lady’s lap. 








Bos: I’d like the kind of mother that 
could make cookies. 

Berry: And sew doll clothes. 

HvuGuie: I choose the kind that comes 
upstairs and tucks you in bed. 

Joun: Fathers are nice, too. 

Irma: You never did finish the story, 
Rosemary. 

Rosemary: Where was I? 
night — 

Miss JENKINS (Entering): Attention! 
(They stand, the little ones tumbling 
off RoseMARY’s lap.) 

Miss Jenkins: I have news for you. 
(Children steal wondering looks at one 
another.) All the citizens of Hamelin 
will be here tomorrow. If they like 
you, there is a chance that you may 
be adopted. Watch your manners. 
Stay clean! Don’t make any noise! 
Be seen and not heard! Remember, 
nobody ever adopts a naughty child. 
(Exit.) 

Pere: Gosh! 

Joun: All the people of Hamelin? 
That doesn’t seem sensible to me. 
There’s something wrong. 

Rosemary: Why, that’s the town that 

hasn’t any children 


’Twas the 


Anpy: Aw, they’ll never even look at a 
guy like me. They’!! want the little 
cute kind. I know. 

Sve: You can’t tell. Somebody might 
even like a boy. Oh, Rosemary, isn’t 
it exciting? 

Rutu (A tall, lanky child): I wish I 
was little and cuddly! 

Rosemary: Don’t you worry! If the 
whole town comes — who can tell 
what might happen. Perhaps lots of 
you will be adopted! 

SEVERAL: Oh, goody! (They join hands 
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in a circle, and dance around the stage, 
singing.) 

CHILDREN: 

We’re going to be adop — ted 
We’re going to be adop — ted — 
Berry: I made up a poem, all by my- 

self. It goes like this — 

No more cereal in thick dishes, 

No more lonely little wishes, 

No Miss Jenkins — cross old thing! 
We shall dance — and we shall sing. 
(They gallop about the stage, singing.) 
We want moth-ers 

We want moth-ers 

We want — 

Miss Jenkins (Heard offstage as cur- 
tain closes): Cease this unseemly 
noise! 

* * * 
SCENE 3 

Serine: The Orphanage. 

At Rise: The orphans are seated very 
decorously about the same room, with 
hands folded. Miss JENKINS, showing 
signs that her composure is not what 
it might be, reads from a list. Rose- 
MARY, trying to conceal her excite- 
ment, answers sedately, but it is evi- 
dent that she is bursting — and the 
orphans occasionally bounce in their 
chairs with suppressed happiness. 
They have hard work keeping sober 
faces, and when Miss JenKINs’ eyes 
are on the list, they nudge one another, 
and clap hands noiselessly. 

Miss Jenkins (Consulting list): These 
people are most unreasonable — 
Here’s one — wanted, one little girl 
with front teeth missing. 

Rosemary: There’s Sue — and May, 
too. P’raps we'd better send both of 
‘em to interview the lady. 

Miss JENKINS: Sue! May! Go at once 





to the reception room. Do not 
loiter — (Reads) Three boys. Ages 
preferably five, seven, and nine. Boys 
with healthy appetites preferred. 
Hmf! (Three boys arise as one: 
“That's us, Miss Jenkins.”” They go. 
Miss JENKINS continues to read) 
Wanted: One small girl who likes 
kittens. One girl who likes to play 
with biscuit dough. 

Rosemary: Oh — I know! Ruthie and 
Alma! 

Miss Jenkins: Hurry along, you two. 
Let us get this silly matter over with. 
Mercy! “One small boy afraid of the 
dark’’! Not one parent has asked for 
anything sensible! Dick, you may 
go. (He runs out, looking gleefully 


back over his shoulder.) One child who 
likes doll-clothes 
Berry: Oh — oh! May I go try out for 


that one, Miss Jenkins? 

Miss Jenkins: As well you as any 
other! I never heard of anything so 
preposterous! Not one person has 
asked for a useful child! (Reads) 
Two little girls who look like sisters. 
One should be plump. 

Rosemary: That’d be Irma and Alice, 
Miss Jenkins. They’re always to- 
gether. 

Miss Jenkins: Hush! (The litile girls 
sneak out fast.) Two small children 
the size to cuddle. Cuddle, indeed! 
Nobody ever cuddled me. 

Rosemary: P’raps that’s what’s the 
matter — 

Miss Jenkins: Are you being im- 
pertinent? 

Rosemary: Oh, no, Miss Jenkins! 
(Hastily) Don’t you think Hugh and 
Peggy — 

Voice (Offstage): Are there any more, 
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Miss Jenkins? We're so delighted 
so far — (Kind motherly soul enters) 

Miss Jenkins: It certainly doesn’t 
take much to please some people! 
‘The lady disregards the tone.) 

Lapy: I think you’re wonderful, Miss 
Jenkins, to pick exactly the child 
each of us most wanted — (Miss 
JENKINS smiles and tries to look as if 
she’d done it herself. RosemMary 
opens her mouth in some amazement. 
The other parents come on, each with 
the child or children of their choice. 
They touch their new children hun- 
grily, lovingly, and one or two wipe 
their eyes. ROSEMARY exits quietly.) 

Sue: And you don’t mind my front 
teeth? 

New Moruer: No, indeed! There’s 
just one thing nicer than a little girl 
with no front teeth — and that’s two 
of ’em! (She squeezes both little girls 
to her.) 

Precey: Are you sure I’m not too big . 
to be a lap-sitter? 

Moruer: No, indeed. You’re exactly 
the right size. 

Pere: To think anybody’d pick me 
out! Gosh! 

Joun: Where’s Rosemary? 

Avice: Yes, where’s Rosemary gone? 

Preacy: I want Rosemary! 

Irma: She mothered us when we hadn’t 
any mothers — 

Este: I don’t want any mother unless 
Rosemary has one too — 

Orners: Nor I! 

A Moruer: There, there. Rosemary 
won’t be forgotten. She may go 
exactly where she likes. 

Rosemary (Entering): Oh, what do 
you think? The Toyman has given 
me a job! A real, sure-enough job! 





To tend the dolls, and take care of 
the toys, for always! 

ToyMan: I want to show my dolls. 

A Farner: Did — did you get Belinda 
to working? Does she sing? 

ToymMan: Yes, siree! Nobody can 
beat me when it comes to tinkering. 
Just needed a bit of overhauling, 
that was all. (Toys are brought in, 
same way as before. The orphans 
applaud. Last of all, BELInDA ts 
brought in. Her song is “Santa Claus 
is Coming to Town” or some such 
classic. She starts — and goes over 
one note again and again, as a phono- 
graph record does when it is cracked. 
More winding: another false start. 
The ToyMAn is perturbed.) Funny 


one hands it to him. He works back 
of Beuinpa; there is a whirr, we see 
his winding motion, and this time her 
song is sung to a successful conclusion. 
Tue ToyMaNn approves; the orphans 
applaud.) 

AN ORPHAN: | never was so happy in 
all my life! 

RosEMARY: Let’s sing our carols! (They 
stand and sing.) 

Isr Crrizen: We have found Christ mas. 

2np Crrizen: We have found happi- 
ness. 

3rD CitTizEN: We have found peace. 
(They sing, “Joy to the World” as the 
curtain closes.) 

THE END 


Because of the popularity of this play it is reprinted 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 


Curistmas Comes TO HAMELIN 

Characters: 13 male; 13 female; male and 
female extras. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Suggestion of medieval clothes. 
The men wear knickers, soft hats with 
plumes, and swords. The Mayor wears an 
elaborate cape. The Stranger is dressed 
simply and carries a staff. The Toyman 
wears a long apron. The women wear long, 
bright full dresses with shawls or capes. 
Some wear caps and aprons. The children 
are dressed very plainly; the boys in 
knickers; the girls in long dresses, or rain 
capes. 

Properties: A large book, a ruler or pointer, an 
oilean. 

Setting: All that is required for the first scene 
is a table, a sofa, a few easy chairs, and a 
fireplace. The scenes in the orphanage only 
require a few chairs or stools, perhaps some 
old toys, a black-board or a ae. A large 
framed sampler, reading “God Bless Our 
Home,” hangs on a wall. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





The Way 


by Helen V. Runnettle 


Characters 

INNKEEPER 

AMERICANS | 

Durcu 

Frencu | 

Mexicans | families consisting of 

PERUVIANS { men, women and children 

ENGLISH | 

Swepisn | 

GERMANS } 

Time: Christmas eve. 

SerrinG: Interior of an inn. 

At Rise: INNKEEPER is placing candle 
at window, near outer door. 

INNKEEPER: "Tis Christmas Eve. I'll 
put a light in the window in honor of 
the Christ Child. Perhaps it will 
lead some wanderer to the Inn. Ah! 
Someone is coming. (He goes to door.) 
Welcome! Welcome, sir! 

AMERICAN FATHER 
We’ve come so far—all the way 
from America. We’re lost, I think. 
Here I am with all my family, and I 
haven’t any idea which way to go! 

INNKEEPER (Heartily): Well, now, you 


(Complainingly) : 


don’t need to go anywhere tonight. 
Stop right here and rest yourself 


and you too, good lady, and all the 
children. 
AmericaAN Morner: That’s kind of 
you, sir. I’ll gladly rest a bit — and 
as for the children, they’re tired and 
hungry and would be crosser than 
two sticks if it 
Eve. 


weren’t Christmas 


Amer. Farner: Christmas Eve or no 
Christmas Eve, I just want to find 
my way. I’m lost, I tell you. It’s 
like being in a thick forest — too 
much of everything in the way. 

INNKEEPER: Then that’s the time to 
stop and rest, and then take account 
of yourself and see where you want 
to go. 

Isr Amer. Curtp: I want to go find 
Santa Claus. 

Amer. Farner: Don’t bother the Inn- 
keeper, son. 

Amer. Moruer: Oh, John, the children 
have to have their Christmas Eve! 
INNKEEPER: So they shall. So they 
shall. (To child) What do you want 

to do? 

Isr Amer. Cuiip: I want to hang up 
my stocking. 

2np Amer. CuiLp: | want to put my 
presents under the Christmas tree 
(Lowers voice so only INNKEEPER will 
hear) for Daddy and Mommy and 
Tommy, you know. 

INNKEEPER: That’s just fine. Now 
show me where you want to hang 
your stockings. (Child runs to fire- 
place to hang stocking.) 

2np Amer. CurLp: Daddy, don’t forget 
the Christmas tree! 

Amer. Faruer (T'0 himself): Ah yes, 
the tree. Now how shall I manage 
that? 

INNKEEPER (To children): 
Santa Claus comes 


And 80 


down all the 





chimneys in America and fills all the 
stockings? 

AMER. CHILDREN: Yes! Yes! 

AMER. Moruer: But you must be 
asleep or he’ll never come. 

INNKEEPER: I’ll show you your room. 
(Starts off — Amer. Fatuer detains 
him.) 

Amer. Fatuer: Innkeeper, I must find 
a tree for the children. 

INNKEEPER: I'll be back. I'll help you 
if I can. (Frits) 

AMER. Farner: | don’t know what 
country this is, but surely there must 
be some kind of tree or bush or 
something. 

INNKEEPER (Returning. There is loud 
and repeated knocking at door): 
What’s that? More guests? (Opens 
door.) Why, bless my soul! ’Tis 
people from Holland! Come in! 
Come in! 

Dutcu Moruer (Stomping with wooden 
shoes): Such a state as we are in! We 
have come so far, and we’re very 
tired, and I’m afraid the children 
will track in a lot of dirt. Children, 
take off your shoes before you come 
into the Inn. (While they do so she 
goes to fireplace to warm self.) 

INNKEEPER (In mock puzzlement): Now 
where will I find room for all these 
pairs of wooden shoes? 

Ist Durcu Cuitp: By the fireplace, 
please, sir. 
INNKEEPER: Oh 

get dry? 

Ist Durcu CuxiLp: Oh no, sir. We 
want St. Nicholas to fill them with 
goodies. 

INNKEEPER: So it’s St. Nicholas who 
comes to you? 

Ist Dutrcn Cup: If we’re good, sir. 


- you want them to 


2np Dutcu Cup: Do you think he'll 
find us here? 

Dutcu Moruer: You’d better go to 
bed now to dream of the morrow. 
St. Nicholas likes obedient children. 
He will put a switch in your shoe if 
you’re not good. (Hzit INNKEEPER 
followed by Dutrcu Morner and 
CHILDREN.) 

Amer. Fatuer (7'0 Durcu FATHER): 
Santa Claus and St. Nicholas seem 
very much alike. Your saint fills 
shoes and ours fills stockings. 

Dutcu Farner: To be sure. 
saints — good children. 

INNKEEPER (Returning): Good par- 
ents, (Knocking at door. 
AMERICAN and Dutcu Moruers 
return.) Bless my soul! I do believe 
that’s another knock I hear. (Goes 
to door and peers out. A troop of 
French children with lanterns, singing 
“Un Flambeau,” enter gaily, followed 
by parents.) 

Ist Frencu Cuiip: But where is the 
berceau? 1 do not see the cradle of 
the Christ-Child! 

FRENCH 


(ood 


too. 


(Explaining): In 
France, we always make 


FATHER 


FrReENcCH Moruer (Interrupting): 
Where is the creche? Without the 
creche, where is Christmas? 

INNKEEPER: Oh. So there is something 
more than getting gifts. 

2nD FreNcH CuiLp: Of course. 

3RD FreNcu CuiLp: But certainly! 

Amer. Faruer (7'0 Durcu and Frencu 
FATHERS): Sometimes it seems as if 
there’s too much thought about get- 
ting gifts. I mean, the way our stores 
are crammed full of things, and so 
many people buy gifts for people 





they don’t care for, just because it’s 
the thing to do. 

Durcu Farner: You mean they’ve 
lost sight of the real spirit of Christ- 
mas? There’s no love in the giving? 

Frencu Moruer: The creche — that 
is Christmas, of a truth. 

Dutcu Moruer: What, then, is a 
creche? 

Frencu Moruer: You do not know? 
That is astonishing. 

ist Frencu Cuivp: Tell her. 

Frencu Fatruer: In our fair land of 
France, we make the little figures of 
La Mere et petit Jesus, of St. Joseph, 
the ox and ass and sheep 

2np Frencn Cuitp (Interrupting): 
The shepherds and the Wise Men, 
and the angels. 

Frencu Faruer: We place them round 
the Manger where they can worship 
the Babe. And we sing Noels. 

Frencu Morner: Come and let us 
make a creche — (Fetch straw, etc.) 

Amer. Farner: In our country, we 
often have a manger scene in church 

in our homes, too; and we sing 
“() Little Town of Bethlehem”. 
(They sing softly.) 

INNKEEPER: Then you do know part of 
the way? 

Amer. Farner: What? What did you 
say? (Knock) 

INNKEEPER (Peering out of window): 
Here come some other Americans. 
Amer. Faturer: Oh, they look like 

South Americans. 

INNKEEPER: You, then, are North 
Americans? 

Amer. Farner: Well, ye—es—l sup- 

- pose you might call us that. 

INNKEEPER: Go, welcome them. You 

may be host in my place. (Hnter 


MEXICANS and PERUVIANS.) 

Mexican Farner: Buenas noches, 
amigos! 

Amer. Moruer: Oh, John, why don’t 
we know any Spanish words! 

Amer. Fatuer: Let’s see — I know a 
Spanish word. Adios! Adios! 

PeRuUVIAN Farusr: But we have just 
come from Peru! 

INNKEEPER: "Iwas the only word he 
knew. Come in, my friends. Here’s 
food and shelter for the night. 

Mexican Morner: We come from 
Mexico. Have you any room for our 
ninos? 

INNKEEPER: How many? 

Mex. Faruer: Nine. 

Amer. FatTuHer: Whew! 

INNKEEPER: On this night I turn no 
one away. 

Mex. Farner: You know it is the 
Holy Night? The three Kings will 
ride this way? 

Isr Mex. Curup: Please say they’ll 
find us here! 

Mex. Farner: If you are good and 
kind, they will find you, wherever 
you are. 

2np Mex. Curb: In the whole world? 

Mex. Moruer: In the whole wide 
world. Come, let us say our prayer 
and go to bed. (Gives each a candle) 
But first I will put the little Lord in 
the manger. (Children exit.) 


Prervuv. Farner: And I will prepare 
the pifiata. 


Dorcu Moruer: Tell us what a pin — 
pifiata is. 

Preruv. Farner: "Tis for the children’s 
Christmas. See this fat jug I have, 
this so-lovely bird? I have carried 
it all the time so carefully 





Mex. Farner: So it will not break, 
you see. 

Amer. Moruer: Wouldn’t it look 
more like Christmas if it were red 
and green? 

Pervv. Fatuer: Ah! 
Christmas inside it! 

Mex. Farner: We stuff it full of 
goodies for the children! 

Frencu Fatuer: But how do the 
children get the bonbons? 

Pervuv. Farner: "Tis a game! 
hangs pinata in doorway.) 

Mex. Farner: We blindfold a little 
one — so. (He seizes his wife’s shawl 
and blindfolds Amer. Moruner’s 
eyes.) 

Prervuv. Farner: We put a stick in the 
hand — (Does so) 

Mex. Farner: And give a push toward 
the big fat bird — (Does so) 


But ‘tis the 


(He 


Pervuv. Fatuer: And she will try to 


break it with the stick. (AMER. 
MorueEr enters into spirit of game 
and brandishes stick wildly, almost 
reaching the pinata.) 

Frencu Farner (Fxcitedly): 
Non! She will break it! 

Mex. Faruer (Guiding AMER. MoruEeR 
and removing blindfold): She is the 
good child. She learns quickly. 

Pervuv. Farner (Taking stick): So, 
she shall have a goody! (He takes 
the shawl and presents it with a bow.) 

Amer. Moruer: Oh, thank you! That 
was fun! 

Amer. Farner (Musingly): Christmas 
is fun. I had almost forgotten. 
(Enter Swedish family. They are gay 
and ready to dance and sing. They 
bring the INNKEEPER a basket of good 
things.) 

Swepisu Farner: Here is thy Christ- 


Non! 


mas, Innkeeper. Be merry all! We 
have been serenading. 

Mex. Fatuer: Will you serenade us? 
That will be good. 

Swepisu Farner: But here, first, is a 
Yule gift for everyone. 

AMER. Fatuer: For me too? 

Swepisu Farner: Why not? Yule- 
time is a love-your-neighbor time. 
Durcu Fatusr: Neighbor? Americans 
live so far from Sweden. Are they 

neighbors? 

Swepisu Farner: Assuredly. We all 
are neighbors in this world — and 
see, here is a sheaf of wheat for the 
birds. 

INNKEEPER: There is a post outside to 
fasten it on. (Swep. FATHER goes 
out and returns.) 

AMER. Farner: You 
birds a Christmas? 

Swepisu Farner: Aye, give 
give 
heard.) 

ENG. Faruer (Entering with three or 
four of his family): This is jolly good 
of you, Innkeeper, to welcome so 
many guests this Christmas Eve. To 
tell the truth, we were a little puzzled 
as to the route we should take. 

Amer. Farner: Welcome, cousin! 

ENG. Fatruer (Looking around) : Christ- 
mas gifts here? And a creche? 
Stockings hung up, wooden shoes by 
the fireside? It looks to me as if good 
old Father Christmas should put in 
an appearance. 

INNKEEPER: Did you bring no Yule 
log with you, the Yule log that burns 
out the memory of old wrongs, and 
brings happiness and cheer? An 
English Christmas without a Yule 
log — 


even give the 


and 
-and give! (Knocking is again 





AMER. Moruer: An American 
without a tree John, 
children must have a tree! 

AMER. Fatuer: Yes, yes. I was going 
to ask the Innkeeper if there’s a 
sprig of something — anything — 
we can decorate for a tree. 

Enc. Farner: What say I go outdoors 
to find a Yule log and some ever- 
green branches? (zit with two or 
three children, one a very small child.) 

Pervuv. Farner: Tell us about your 
tree. 

Amer. Morner: We hang 
shiny, tinsel balls on it — 
Amer. Fatuer: And we string colored 

electric lights all over it — 

Swepisnh Faruer: We light candles 
and sing and dance. 

Amer. Mornuer: Under the tree, we 
place gifts, all gaily wrapped in 
colored paper. (7'0 Swepisu Fatuer) 
It’s sort of like your Yule basket, 
isn’t it? 

Pervuv. Faruer: Or like our pifiata. 

Mex. Farner: Or the Gifts of the 
Magi. (Enter ENG. Fatuer dragging 
Yule log, small child astride it; other 
children carry garlands.) 

Enc. Farner: We found a Yule log! 
Now for the garlands. Here are some 
evergreens. Come on, everyone! 
Help us hang them! (They sing 
“Deck the Halls.”’) 

Amer. Farner: It seems as if Christ- 
mas has really come to this Inn. 

Dutcu Fatuer: All kinds of people 
making Christmas together. That is 
good. 

INNKEEPER: I must open the door once 
more. Who is this, | pray? (Enter 
GERMANS, carrying tree.) 

GERMAN Fatuer: Pray give us lodging 


one 


oh, the 


pretty, 
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for the night. We Germans have 
wandered far. The night is cold and 
dark and we have no place to rest. 
Pray take us in. 

Eno. Faturer (To INNKEEPER): How 
can you take even one more person 
in? 

INNKEEPER: The doors of this house 
are open wide to all who wish to 
enter. 

Amer. Fatuer: I begin to think it is 
a special kind of house, Innkeeper — 
a kind of world-house. 

GERMAN FatueEr (Eagerly): With room 
to trim the Christmas tree? 

Amer. Moruer: The Christmas tree! 

Amer. Fatuer: The Christmas tree? 
You brought a Christmas tree? 

GERMAN Fatuer: Don’t you remem- 
ber that it is we Germans who have 
given the Christmas tree to all the 
world? It is the symbol of eternal 
life. (They sing “O Tannenbaum.”’) 

Enc. Farner (Thoughtfully): Every 
country gives something special to 
Christmas. 

INNKEEPER: But who gave most? 

Mex. Fatuer: And who gave first? 

Frencu Fatuer: ’Tis the manger that 
draws us all together! 

Amer. Faruer (Slowly as if thinking 
it out): And shows us the way. 

Peruy. Fatuer: Let us go to the 
cathedral... 

Swen. Farner: With love for all God’s 
creatures! 

Durcu Farner: We'll praise the Lord, 
the King... 

INNKEEPER: Who shows us the way! 
(All exit singing “O Come All Ye 
Faithful.’’) 

THE END 


For Production Notes, see page 75 





Nine Cheers for Christmas 


by Aileen Fisher 


Characters 


47H Boy 

Ist GIRL 

2nD GIRL 

2nD Boy 3rD GIRL 
3rD Boy tru GIRL 

NINE CHILDREN, representing the nine 
letters which spell CHRISTMAS. 

Time: The present. 

SETTING: Bare stage. 

AT Rise: The Cuorus is lined up in 
two rows at the back of the stage. 
JANE and JOHN step out and come 
to the front at the right side of the stage. 

Joun: We went through the village 
And knocked at each door; 

JANE: We asked everybody 
What Christmas was for. 

Joun: And one said... 

Ist Boy: For getting a trinket or toy! 

JANE: And some said... 

Ist Gir: For giving. 

2npD Boy: For peace. 

2nD Giru: And for joy. 

Joun: We asked every stranger 
And person we knew. 

JANE: We said, “What's the meaning 
Of Christmas to you?” 

Joun: And one said... 

3rD Boy: For feasting! 

JaNeE: And one said... 

3RD Gir: For mirth. 

Joun: And one said... . 

4ru Boy: For singing. 

47TH Girv: For gladness on earth. 

Joun: And so we wrote Christmas 


JOHN 
JANE 
Ist Boy 


A letter, saying, “‘Please.. . 

JANE: “Just what do you stand for, 

Since no one agrees?” 

Joun: “Just what is your meaning?” 

And Christmas replied, 

(He takes out a letter; they both look 

at it, and read slowly.) 

JANE AND Joun: ‘Each letter means 
something. 

I’m sending a guide. 

I don’t stand for one thing, 

I stand for a lot. 

Just follow my spelling 

To know what is what.” 

(JOHN puts letter back in pocket.) 
Ist Boy: Each letter means something! 
Ist Girt: And CHRISTMAS 

let’s see... 

(Counts on fingers) 

Has nine different letters. 
2nD Boy: Nine things it must be! 
JANE: We've asked all the letters 

To come and explain. 

Joun: They should have arrived 

On the six-o’clock train! 
2np Giri (Pointing to wings at left): 

Oh, look! They are coming. 
3RD Boy (Peering toward wings): 

The letters, all nine, 

With “‘C” as a leader, 

Are waiting in line. 

JANE (Tiptoeing back to Cuorus): 

Now if we keep quiet .. . 

Joun (Tiptoeing back to Cuorus): 

And listen with care... 

Cuorvs: We'll learn why each letter 

In Christmas is there. 





(A Giri with a large letter c on her 
headband comes skipping in gaily from 
left. Eight other children are ready 
in the wings to come in, each with a 
bright cardboard letter on headband.) 
:lam C! 

I stand for Carols. 

I bring you joy 

Just barrels and barrels. 

(Curtsies joyfully 

My music sounds 

Across the snow; 

It loops the globe 

By radio; 

And during Christmas 

Holidays, 

I’m sure to be 

In lots of plays! 

(Looks around, sees Cuorus 

I stand for of Christmas 
cheer... 


songs 


Haven’t I some helpers here? 


Cuorus (Kagerly): Yes. Yes! 
(With c leading them, they sing a 
joyful carol, such as ‘“‘There’s a Song 
in the Air,” or “Joy to the World!” 
or “Hark! the Herald Angels Sing.” 
At the end of the carol, c sits down 
on the floor in front of the chorus, at 
the far right of the stage. “ comes in 
with a holly wreath. Nove: any ever- 
green wreath with red ribbon will do.) 
H: H is for Holly 
The colors of Christmas 
From pole to pole 
And from gulf to isthmus. 
Colors of red 
And green together, 
For light and life 
In winter weather. 
Hang up the wreath! 
(Goes to hang it near Cuorvs) 
And all those near it 


Soon feel the tingle 
Of Christmas spirit! 
Cuorus (Looking at wreath and calling 
merrily) : 
Merry Christmas! Merry Christmas! 
(H sits down next to c, as R — a boy — 
comes prancing in from left.) 
R: R is for Reindeer Santa Claus 
drives. 
On Christmas, we have the time of 
our-lives! (Prances around) 
We’re very unusual; we race through 
the sky 
And never fall down . 
mustn’t ask why! 
You know what we are? 
and frolic 
Of Christmas Eve . . 
rollick! 
(Rk prances to his place next to u, and 
1 comes in softly and slowly from left.) 
: I stands for Infant 
Born in a manger, 
In a land that was strange, 
On a night that was stranger. 
At an hour that was silent, 
A place that was lowly, 
An infant was born, 
And his birthday is holy. 
(The Cuorus sings softly “Away in 
a Manger’ as 1 tiptoes to her place 
next lon. When the song is over, 8 
comes in, carrying a sack of toys over 
his shoulder.) 
:$ is for Santa — a jolly good fellow, 
With a smile as broad as a violon- 
cello! (Makes a big gesture.) 
With a heart as kind and full of 
devotion 
As there are drops in a great big 
ocean! 
With a sack full of gifts, for —as 
you’re living — 


.. though you 
The fun 


. 80 away we 





Santa Claus means the spirit of 
giving. 
(s opens sack and distributes mis- 
cellaneous gifts to the Cuorus, amidst 
their “Oh’s,” “Ah’s,” and “Thank 
You’s.” Then s takes her place next 
tol. Tcomesin with a small Christmas 
tree on a stand, which he places left 
center. The tree is sparsely trimmed 
with bright balls and tinsel, leaving 
room for the stars which the letter s 
brings in later.) 
’: T is for Tree: 
The spruce, or fir, 
Fragrant and frankincense 
And myrrh, 
Its branches green as snow is white, 
Its speartop pointing toward the 
light. 
Out of the cold 
We bring the tree, 
And set it here 
Where all can see 
Its sun-like balls and tinsel-rays, 
That brighten up our holidays. 
(CHorus sings “O Tannenbaum” in 
English as v takes his place next to 
Ss. M comes in with a handful of 
Christmas cards.) 
M: M is for Message; 
I am starred 
On every tag and Christmas card. 


(Begins to look through cards and dis- 
tribute them to Cuorvs.) 


Message of joy. 

Message of cheer. 

Message of hope throughout the 
year. 

I bring you merry words — just 
dozens 

From aunts and uncles and friends 
and cousins! 


(Children in the Cuorvs look at their 
cards and read out messages, one at 
a time.) 
Jane: May Christmas happiness and 
cheer 
Be yours throughout the coming 
year. 
Ist Boy: Merry Christmas! 
hooray! 
And here’s to fun on New Year’s 
day! 
Ist Girt: This lighted candle that 
you see 
Is flashing joy to you from me. 
2np Boy: The ocean’s not so full of 
fishes 
As this card is of Christmas wishes! 
2np Gir: I hope your Christmas will 
be glad 
In fact, the best you’ve ever had. 
3rp Boy: My fondest wish I now 
divulge: 
[ hope your Christmas sock will 
bulge. 
3rD Girt: Words are much too small 
and few 
For all the things I wish for you. 
4tu Boy: I’m making tracks, as you 
can see, 
To wish you Christmas jollity. 
47H Giri: I hope your Christmas will 
be bright 
As tree lights twinkling in the night. 
Joun (Looking at audience) : 
Christmas greetings to you all 
Young and old, and big and small. 
(m takes place next to v, while a 
comes in slowly.) 
A: A is for Angel 
Who dazzled the sight 
Of shepherds who watched 
In the cold of the night 
An Angel with tidings 


Hip, 





Of peace and good will, 
On a night that was holy 
And wondrous and still. 

Cuorus (Recites slowly, in the manner 
of choral reading, Luke, 2: 8-12, 
while a quietly takes her place next 
lo M.): 

“And there were in the same country 
shepherds abiding in the field, keep- 
ing watch over their flocks by night. 

And, lo, the angel of the Lord 
came upon them, and the glory of 
the Lord shone round about them: 
and they were sore afraid. 

And the angel said unto them, 
Fear not: for, behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to all people. 

For unto you is born this day in 
the city of David a Saviour, which 
is Christ the Lord.” 

(scomes in, carrying some tinsel stars.) 
: $ is for Star 

In the eastern sky, 

Which wise men saw 

And were guided by. 

(He goes to the tree and puts on stars.) 
And § is for stars 
That we all see 
Shining each year 

On our Christmas tree. 
(s sits down next to a. The Lerrers 
should now be sitting across the stage 
so CHRISTMAS is spelled out for 
the audience. Joun and JANE come 
forward to stand at extreme down- 
right corners of the stage.) 

JANE: We went through the village 
And knocked at each door; 


Joun: We asked everybody 
What Christmas was for. 
JANE: And one said for that thing, 
And one said for this; 
Joun: And here we see nine things 
That no one should miss! 
Cuorus: Nine cheers for Christmas — 
A cheer for each letter! 
Three cheers are usual, 
But nine cheers are better! 
JANE: The letters in Christmas 
Are needed, each one. 
Joun: They stand for its spirit... 
(H for Holly, and vt for Tree stand up.) 
Ist Boy: Its story... 
(1 for Infant, a for Angel, and 8 for 
Star stand up.) 
Ist Giru: Its fun! 
(nr for Reindeer stands.) 
2np Boy: They stand for its message . . 
(mM for Message stands.) 
2np GirRu: Its gifts... 
(s for Santa stands.) 
3rD Boy: And its song. 
(c for Carols stands.) 
Cuorus: We need all the letters, 
And we did right along! 
JANE: And now that we’re certain 
We have them all right, 
Let’s sing one more carol; 
Let’s sing “Silent Night.”’ 


(Everyone on the stage joins in singing 
“Silent Night,” as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 


(For Production Notes, see page 66.) 








O Little Town of Bethlehem 


by Olive J. Morley 


MARY 
JOSEPH 
REUBEN, an Innkeeper 
{EBECCA, his wife 
Davin, his son 
RACHEL, his daughter 
DANIEL | 
SaMvuEL | 
SIMON 
BENJAMIN | 
GABRIEL } 
A Crowpb 
SCENE | 
SerrinG: A Village Street in Bethlehem. 
Before the rise of the curtain the carol, 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem” is sung. 
As the voices softly fade on the last line, 


> shepherd boys 


they are superseded by a great noise of 
shouting, jostling, ete. 

At Ruse: A great number of people are 
crossing the stage, chattering volubly, 
carrying packages, etc. Amongst these 
are Davin and RacuE., two bright- 
eyed children. Enter Mary 
Josepu. They are carrying packages, 


and 


and look overcome with fatigue. 

JosppH: I had thought there might 
have been a chance in this street, 
but it seems just as crowded as the 
others we tried. 

Mary: I am sure there will be some- 
where here. Let us ask that little 
boy (Pointing to Davin) 

Josepu: Come here a minute, son. 
(Davin approaches them.) Do you 
know of any place where we cculd 
lodge for the night? 
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Davin (Whistling): You’ve asked for 
something! Everybody’s been trying 
to get rooms the whole day long, and 
the village is packed. It’s been good 
fun, I ean tell you! Rachel and I 
Rachel’s my know 
(Indicating Racue., who has now 


sister, you 
stepped up to them) have been earning 
pennies all day carrying packages for 
I 
wish Caesar would have an enrol- 
ment We should see 
some life then. People from all over 


people, and running messages. 


every year. 
the country, and from over the sea 
too, even as far as Rome. The lan- 
guages My father 
keeps the inn here, so we’ve had a 


we've heard! 
busy time. 

Josepu (Looking across at the inn door): 
Is that it? 

Davin (Nodding): M-m-m. 

JoserpH: Then run and ask him if he 
can put up just two more travellers, 

My wife here is nearly dying 
with fatigue. 

RacueEL: We'll ask him, but 
think there’s much hope. 
Davin (Crossing to Mary, and looking 
up at her curiously): Do you come a 

long way from here? 

Mary (Smiling down at him): Yes, a 
long way. We come from a place 
much further north. 

Davin: I thought you didn’t come from 
these parts. You don’t look or talk 
like the people around here. (/m- 


[ 


son. 


I don’t 


pulsively putting his hand in hers) 





should like you to stay with us. I 
like you. 

Mary (Gently): Do you? 

Davin: Yes. You're sort of quiet — 
my father and mother are always so 
busy. 

Mary: We’re busy, too, when we’re at 
home, you know. 

Davin: Yes, but you don’t look as if 
you’d get fretted about it, like most. 
You’ve got a kind of still look, like I 
imagine the angels must have, that 
guard the Ark in the Temple. . . 
well, I’ll go and see if they’ve got a 
room. (Runs off. Racue. follows) 

JoserpH: The Ark in the Temple! 
Strange he should say that. 

Mary: Children sometimes see what is 
hidden from others. (With a quiet 
serenity, looking out in front of her) 
But I have been given something 
much greater to guard than even the 
Ark in the Temple. (Re-enter Davin 
with REUBEN, THE INNKEEPER, ¢7- 
postulating) 

Revusen: No, I can’t put up another 
single person. 

Davin: But Father 

RevuBEN: I tell you I can’t. 

Davin: Father, do! Come and see 
them anyway. Look, they’re over 
here. (Leads him to Mary and 
JosePu, still expostulating) 

Joserpu (Coming forward): We won- 
dered whether you might perhaps 
have a room to spare for my wife 
and myself. 

Revsen: Room? Did you say room? 
People have been asking me for 
rooms since dawn this morning! I 
tell you I haven’t an inch to spare in 
the house. I’m afraid you’ve no 
chance of putting up here. (Mary 
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sways. 
her.) 

JosePH: But we’ve been travelling all 
day, and my wife is almost faint with 
weariness. 

RevuBen (Grudgingly sympathetic): 
Well, I’m sorry — very sorry. But 
I can’t stretch the house, you know. 
Perhaps you’d like to come in and 
rest awhile, and then go on to the 
next village. 

Mary: I can go 
night. 

RevBeEn: Honestly, I’ve not an inch to 
spare. Unless (Jocularly) you’d like 
to sleep in the stable! (JoserxH turns 
to her hopelessly.) 

Mary: Why not the stable? 

JosePrH: But my dear — that is no fit- 
ting place. 

Mary (Quietly): Let us not worry 
about what is fitting, if that is what 
God offers us. 

JosepH: Well, we'll go to the stable, if 
you’ve no other place. 

REUBEN (Pointing left): It’s just down 
over yonder — it’s really a cave in 
the hillside. My son here will show 
you the way. 

Davin (Running lo Mary): Come on, 
I’ll show you. And then I'll come 
back and bring you some supper. 
May I, Father? 

RevuBen: Ay. I'll tell the wife to get 
something ready. 

Mary (Graciously): Thank you. 

Davin: I’m sorry it’s only the stable. 

Mary: Never mind. I’m thankful for 
anything tonight. (Enter, from be- 
hind, Repecca, the INNKEEPER’S 
wife) 

Davin: But I’ll bring you such a nice 
supper. Come on. (They move off 


JosEePH puts an arm round 


no further — to- 








left, JosePH supporting Mary on one 
side and Davin leading her by the 
hand on the other.) 

Resecca (Sharply): Who was that? 

REvBEN: Oh, some couple who wanted 
a room for the night. The lad’s taken 
them down to the stable. 

Resecca: Where do they come from? 

RevsBeEn: I don’t know. Somewhere up 
north, the lad said. 

Resecca (With conviction): They come 
from farther than that. 

REvBEN: What makes you say so? 

Resecca: I don’t know. She’d a look 
about her, and it was different from 
anyone I’ve seen from this country— 
or any country, for that matter. 

RevBeNn: What do you mean, wife? 

Resecca: I don’t know what I mean. 
I only know she’d that look about 
her — well, queer, I call it. 

RevuBEN: They seemed a_ simple, 


homely enough pair to me. 
Resecca: Simple, they may be, but 

not homely. (Looking offstage) Only 

look how she bears herself, tired 


though she is, poor girl. 
might be a queen! 
RevuBEN: They must be natives of 
these parts, or they’d never have 
come here for the enrolling. And 
their clothes are just rough home- 
spun. 
Resecca: So they may be, but look 
how they wear them. I’l] cook them 
a nice meal, but I’m glad they’re not 
sleeping under our roof. 
ReEvuBEN: How do you mean? 
Resecca: Well, I’ve no fancy to enter- 
tain royalty! 
CURTAIN 


* * * 


Why she 


SCENE 2 

Serrine: The hillsides near Bethlehem. 
The carol ‘While Shepherds Watched” 
is sung. It is night, and the stage is in 
semi-darkness. 

At Rise: Enter right, DANIEL, SIMON, 
SAMUEL and BENJAMIN. DANIEL ap- 
pears to be the leader of the four. 
BENJAMIN is the smallest shepherd 
boy, and has a wistful, lovable face and 
manner. 

BENJAMIN: I wonder where he’s gone. 

DANIEL: He can’t be very far. (Looking 
around) Perhaps he’s behind those 
rocks. (He points to some of the 
boulders, and they all make a thorough 
search.) 

BENJAMIN: I don’t see him . . . (Con- 
tinues search) Oh, Daniel, suppose 
he’s fallen down the ravine and hurt 
himself! P’raps he’s killed! What 
shall I do without my little lamb? I 
must find him. I must! (Runs all 
over stage, calling frantically) Fleecy, 
Fleecy, where are you? It’s Ben- 
jamin calling! 

Tue Orners: Fleecy!... Fleecy!... 
Fleecy! 

BENJAMIN (Relurning disconsolately 
from his search): I believe he’s dead. 
Oh, Fleecy, Fleecy! (He sinks down 
on the open ground in the center, and 
begins to cry.) I said I wouldn’t give 
you up for all the world, and now 
you’re lost! 

DantEL: Don’t be silly, Benjy. (Com- 
forting him) We'll find him. 

SAMUEL (From a boulder on the extreme 
left): Look, what’s that? 

BENJAMIN (Running to peer over): He’s 
there! It’s my little lamb! (Scrambles 
over the rocks and emerges with the 
lamb in his arms) Oh, Daniel, look! 





He’s hurt! His little leg! (The others 
gather round. ) . 
Simon: Here, let’s bind it up. (Tears off 
a strip from his coat and binds up the 


lamb’ s leg) 

BENJAMIN (Cuddling the lamb): There, 
there, Fleecy! There, there! I'll 
keep you warm. 

DANIEL: Come on, Benjamin. We 
must get back to Father and the 
others. 

BENJAMIN: But it is so long and dark. 
Couldn't we stay here a bit? We 
might not find the way. I don’t mind 
staying out here all night now that 
I’ve found my Fleecy. 

DanteL (Doubifully): 
better stay a bit and rest. 


Perhaps we'd 

It is a 
long way. 

SAMUEL: Let’s sit down here and eat 
some of Mother's loaves. 

Simon: And we could light a fire! 

Tue Orners: Yes! Let's! 
round looking for sticks and brush- 

SAMUEL rubs two flints to- 


(They go 


wood. 

gether and appears to light a fire. From 

pouches attached to their girdles, loaves 

are produced. They munch happily. 
BENJAMIN gives little bits to the lamb. 
At this moment, a faint brightness 
spreads across the stage.) 

BENJAMIN: It’s getting brighter now. 

DANIEL: So it is. 

Simon (Looking off left): Why, Benja- 
min, I can see miles and miles — 
right over to Bethlehem. 

SAMUEL (Getting up and standing back, 
as he looks off left, shading his eyes): 
Why, yes— look, all the 
seem lit up. 

DANIEL: It’s that bright star over there 
in the sky —do you see? — there. 
(Pointing left) It seems to have a 


houses 


light all round it. 

BENJAMIN: And the light’s spreading! 
(There is the sound of far-off singing.) 
Listen! 

Aut (In hushed voices): Who can it be? 

BENJAMIN: Daniel! I can see some- 
thing in the sky. Look! Hundreds 
and hundreds of bright things! (The 
children have all risen by now, and are 
looking and pointing excitedly.) 

SAMUEL: They look like people. 

Simon: Not quite like people. Some- 
thing strange .. . (The singing grows 
louder) Listen! 

Ancet Voices (Off): Glory to God! 
Glory to God! Glory to God in the 
Highest! 

Au: What can it mean? (There is sud- 
denly a brilliant light coming from the 
left. In this GABRIEL appears, a 
radiant figure in white. The children 
cry out, half falling to the ground, and 
shading their eyes.) 

‘ABRIEL (With arm outstretched and 
raised): Fear not, for behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people. For unto you is 
born this day, in the city of David, a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. 
And this shall be a sign unto you: Ye 
shall find the Babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. 

ANGELS (Off): Glory to God! Glory to 
God! Glory to God in the Highest! 
(The voices swell to triumphant cre- 
scendo, and GABRIEL vanishes. In- 
stantly the light dims, though it is still 
brighter than at the beginning of the 
scene.) 

Bensamin: He said — “fa Saviour — ”’ 

Simon: “Which is Christ the Lord!” 


Samvue.: He said, “Ye shall find the 














Babe — ’’ How shall we find Him, if 
we don’t go there? 

DanteL: Then we must go there! 

BENJAMIN: But if it’s the Christ, He 
will be a King! 

Dante: And we have nothing to bring 
Him! 

BENJAMIN: Nothing. (He turns away, 
and seems to wrestle with himself.) 
DANIEL (Jn a low voice): We have got 
something. We've all got one thing 

we could give Him. 

Simon: I could give Him my crook — 
look, it’s a lovely one. Father gave 
it to me the first night I went out 
with him to watch the sheep. 

Danie_: And I could give Him this 
coat that Sarah worked — 

ALL: But you'll be cold, Daniel. 

Danie: I don’t mind. I should be 
proud for the Christ to have it. 
(They all speak, eagerly, gathering in 


a little knot. BENJAMIN is still apart, 
making his big decision.) 
BrNJAMIN (Turning and joining them): 


I could give Him — Fleecy. (Ez- 
clamations from the others) 

DANIEL: But you’d never give him up, 
Benjy. You said you wouldn’t for all 
the world! 

BENJAMIN (Simply): But Christ the 
Lord is all the world! (They turn, 
walking round the stage in file, DANIEL 
leading, Simon and SAMUEL follow- 
ing behind, and BENJAMIN bringing 
up the rear with FLeecy, whom he fre- 
quently kisses as he walks. They sing 
the carol “Come, gentle shepherds, 
leave your flocks,” and continue it off 
stage as the curtain slowly falls.) 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


SCENE 3 

SetrinG: The stable at Bethlehem. 
“‘Adeste Fidelis” is sung. 

At Rise: Mary sits beside the manger 
center, in which lies the Hoty Cup. 
JosEPH stands on her right. 

JosePH: I am sorry it is such a poor 
place, Mary. 

Mary: What does the place matter? If 
it is God’s will that His Son should be 
born in a stable, who are we to 
question it? 

JosePH: I should have liked you to 
have had a golden palace, and rich 
hangings of silk for the King of 
Kings. 

Mary: Golden palaces and rich hang- 
ings of silk are for earthly kings. My 
Baby is King of men’s hearts. 

JosEPH: But there is the smell of the 
farm beasts here. 

Mary: God loves the farm beasts, 
Joseph. And tonight He has done 
them a great honour. His Son has 
come down in all His glory and been 
born amongst them. 

JosEPH: But this place is so cold and 
draughty for you, my Mary. (Places 
his hand gently but reverently on her 
shoulder, and then pulls across one of 
the curtains of homespun at the side of 
the stage) 

Mary: What matter the cold and the 
draughts? (She lifts up the Baby, and 
gazes at Him tenderly.) My Baby 
Jesus is kept warm with His Moth- 
er’s love. (Looking out to the audience, 
as if speaking to the world) and the 
love of all the little children who will 
learn to love Him in days to come. 
(Enter, left, Gapnien, followed by the 
CHILDREN. The poem, “How Far 
is tt to Bethlehem?” 


The 


could be recited 





here by Gaprien and the CHILDREN, 
the latter miming the actions of tip- 
toeing in, gently touching the BaBy’s 
hand, offering their gifts, which 
Mary silently accepts, placing them 
beside the manger.) 

Danie: Is this the Baby? 

GABRIEL: This is the Baby. (The Cu1L- 
DREN sland in an awed group. Then 
they come forward in turn, tiptoeing, 
and peeping in the manger.) 

DANIEL: I have brought Him my coat. 

Mary (Taking it with a sweet smile and 
placing it at the foot of the manger): 
That will keep Him warm. 

Simon: I have brought him my crook. 

Mary: He will love a crook when He 
goes up on the hills. (Places it by the 
manger ) 

SAMUEL: I have brought Him my belt. 

Mary: What a beautiful belt! How 


grand He will look when He wears 


His first tunic, with that to gird it! 
(Places it beside the crook) 

BENJAMIN: I have brought Him — my 
lamb. (Shyly he offers it) 


Mary: A little lamb! How Jesus will 
love it! He is rather like a little 
lamb, Himself, isn’t He? 

BENJAMIN (Who has gone up to 
Mary, and now nestles lovingly 
against her): Ye-es. (More confident) 
I lost him, and then I found him, 
and now I’ve brought him to Jesus. 

Mary: Jesus will be so kind to the little 
lost lamb. He will guard it so ten- 
derly, so that it will neverstray again. 
(Places the lamb in the straw of the 
manger) There! Now he’s safe. 

Bensamin: There, Fleecy now—you’re 
safe with Jesus! 

Mary: You must come and play with 
him sometimes, and see Jesus. 

Ben (Eecstatically, yet with awe): And 
see Jesus! (All instinctively kneel. The 
carol “Silent Night” is begun, as the 
curtain slowly falls. When it rises, the 
children are lying asleep round the 
manger, and only Mary, Joseru and 
GABRIEL keep watch as the carol is 
finished.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


O, Lirrtz Town or BerHoLEHEM 

Characters: 8 male; 3 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: All of the characters wear the tradi- 
tional dress of the period. The shepherds 
have large wallets attached to their girdles. 
Simon has a crook; Samuel, a leather belt; 
Daniel, a coat. 

Properties: Scene 1: Packages. Scene 2: A 
rather large toy lamb, ticks, brushwood, 
flints, loaves. Scene 3: Baby. 

Setting: Scene 1: A village street. This may be 
represented by a simple backdrop that in- 
cludes the door to the inn. Scene 2: A hill- 
side. A few rough boulders are placed 


around the stage, and there is an open space 
in the center. If possible, a ‘‘fire’’ should be 
previously prepared at center; the ‘‘fire’’ 
should be lit when the shepherds eat. Scene 
3: The stable. The traditional furnishings 
to be used here may be as simple or elaborate 
as desired. 

Lighting: Scene 2: At rise, the stage is in semi- 
darkness. If possible, the shepherds’ fire 
should be lit when Samuel starts the fire, 
so that a red glow will illuminate the 
children’s faces as they eat. Gabriel’s ap- 
pearance is heralded by a brilliant light. 
After Gabriel exits, the stage is lighter than 
it was before. Scene 3: Spotlights should 
shine on Joseph and Mary. 





Part Three 


Lower Grades 





Granny Goodman’s Christmas 


by Rowena Bennett 


Characters 
VAGABOND 
GRANNY GOODMAN 
HovuseEwIves, three 
SMALL Boy 
SMALL GIRL 
WoopMAN 
COBBLER 
TAILOR 
Evr-Me_En, two 
NEIGHBORS 
CHILDREN 


Good morning, Granny Goodman, 

I bring you Christmas wishes . . . 
(He sees poor GRANNY and the ruin 
all around her. Gives an astonished 
whistle) 
Good grief! 

here? 

No wonder that you shed a tear! 

Who was it broke your dishes? 
Alackaday! Alackaday! 

Such food! And so delicious! 
(He takes a bright bandanna handker- 


Whatever happened 


TimE: A few days before Christmas. 
SerrinG: Granny Goodman’s kitchen. 
At Rise: GRANNY GOODMAN sits at the 


chief from his pocket and mops his brow 
mournfully. He shakes his head, then 
turns and calls offstage.) Come, neigh- 


kitchen table, sobbing, her handker- 
chief to her eyes, while around her lies 
the ruin of her Christmas cooking. 
Broken dishes, upset tins, stray cookies 
and cake crumbs are scattered over 
table, chairs, shelves and floor. Out- 
side there is a sound of singing. 
VAGABOND (Singing, offstage, to tune of 
“Yankee Doodle’’): 
I’m on my way to Granny’s house 
To have some Christmas puddin’- 
There’s no such cook in all the world 
As good old Granny Goodman. 


Granny Goodman keeps it up, 
Granny Goodman, darling, 
Gives the hungry food and sup 
And does not charge a farthin’. 
(VAGABOND sticks his head in at the 
window, right, calling jovially.) 


bors near! Come, neighbors far! 
Come, tailor, cobbler, woodman 

Come see what’s happened to the 

house 

Of neat old Granny Goodman. 

(His head disappears from the window 
and he enters at the door, left. GRANNY 
looks up at him, points with a sweep- 
ing gesture to her disheveled room then 
buries her face in her arms on the table 
sobbing again loudly. The VaGa- 
BOND goes over to her and puls a 
friendly hand on her shoulder. As the 
sobs diminish the neighbors begin to 
arrive. Some of them look in at the 
window. Some come in through the 
door. There are little people and Ing, 
a few with their wraps thrown on 
hastily and many carrying tools or 
utensils to indicate the various occu- 





pations they left in their haste. They 
speak rapidly, almost talking at the 
same time.) 
Aut (As they enter): OOOOH! 
Alackaday! Alackaday! 
Who threw this precious food away? 
CHILDREN (Running around, almost in 
tears, looking over and under scattered 
tins or plates): What’s happened to 
our Christmas cakes 
That dear old Granny always bakes 
Just for us. . 
Ist Housewire (Looking at floor): Oh, 
what a muss! 
Sma, Boy (Picking up an empty 
cooky tin): Where is the gingerbread 
man 
She used to bake me in this pan? 
Smauu Girw (Carrying doll): 
Where are the scones and apple tarts 
She sends to me, all shaped like 
hearts? 


2np Hovusewire (Opening a cupboard 
and looking in): 
Her Christmas cookies, 
they? 


where are 


She always bakes so many! 
I saw them only yesterday 
And now there are not any... 
(From time to time everyone looks at 
GRANNY for explanation but she keeps 
her head buried in her arms.) 
Woopman (Picking up a few forlorn 
leaves from the floor): And all her 
pretty Christmas greens 
She bought for decoration 
Have disappeared. (He goes over to 
GRANNY and pats her on the shoulder.) 
Oh, I, for one 
Would like some explanation! 
GRANNY (Wiping her eyes and straight- 
ening her little cap): 
It all began on yester-night 


Before I blew the candlelight: 
I set a trap for nosey rats 
(She points to cage-like trap in corner.) 
I baited it with cheese and sprats. 
I didn’t want any goodies nibbled, 
My cookies crumbled, candies drib- 
bled. 
Au: Of course you didn’t. We know 
that! 
But did you catch a mouse or rat? 
Granny: Oh no! Oh no! Much worse 
than that! 
I caught an elf-man in my cage! 
ALL (Aghast): AN ELF-MAN? 
GRANNY (Nodding): Yes, and what a 
rage 
That elf was in! I can’t begin 
To tell you of the noise and din 
That wakened me this morning early. 
Aut (Curiously): You let him out? 
GRANNY: Of course. 
AL: But he’s still mad, no doubt. 
GRANNY (Weeping): He warned me 
with a dreadful shout — 
Then tossed my goodies all about 
And made my house an ugly mess; 
And he’ll come back again, I guess. 
(She sobs wildly.) 
Au: What can we do? What can we do? 
To make that elfin chap 
Believe it was a bad mistake — 
The setting of that trap! 
VaGABOND: I know! I know! I havea 
plan! 
Let’s all give gifts to that small man. 
What if the rat trap did displease 
him? 
The Christmas spirit will appease 
him. 
GRANNY (Excitedly): He'll 
never meant to tease him. 
Aux: Yes, Christmas presents ought to 
please him. 


know I 








WoopMan (Holding up an evergreen 
spray): Here is a branch I chanced 
to cut 
When I was working near my hut. 
Since elfin men are very wee 
This branch would make his Christ- 
mas Tree. (He stands it up, center.) 
Aut (Enthusiastically): An elf man’s 
tiny Christmas tree! 
CHILDREN: Oh leave the trimming to 
the boys 
And girls, for we have brought some 
toys! (They set to work trimming 
tree with lights, balls and tinsel.) 
CossBLerR (Taking a scrap of leather 
from his pocket): Vll make for him 
a pair of shoes — 
The dancing kind that elf men use. 
3RD HovusEwire (Getting out her knit- 
ting) : These socks I knitted for a baby 
But they will fit an elf man, maybe. 
(She holds them up and then puts 
them under the tree and sits down to 
knit more.) 
TatLor (Holding up a scrap of bright 
green cloth): What elf man would not 
like this shade? 
He'll have a coat that’s tailor made. 
(He gets out his scissors and begins to 
cut.) 
GRANNY (Taking up her broom and 
starting to sweep): Well, I had better 
sweep and dust 
And clean a room that’s badly 
mussed. 
Nercupors (Who are not occupied): 
And we will help you make things 
clean 
And hang a bit of Christmas green. 
(All sing ‘Jingle Bells” as they work.) 
Granny (As all finish work and song): 
It must be almost eventide 
We'll light the candles then we'll hide. 
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AuL: Yes, we must hurry. We must 
hide. (They light candles and find 
hiding places about the room. They 
peek out now and then — here and 
there. After a few moments two Evr- 
MEN enter, tiptoeing.) 

Ist EL¥-Man (70 2ND, in stage whisper) : 
Now, I’ll show you what I did: 
Broke her pot and cracked the lid, 
Strewed things here and flung things 

there, 
Tossed her dishes everywhere. (He 
waves his arms, bursts into laughter.) 
2nD ExtF-Man (Looking about in aston- 
ishment) : Strewed things here? Flung 
things there? 
Where, you stupid? Tell me where? 

Ist Etr-Man (Looking about, puzzled): 

Well! I can’t believe my eyes! 
This is surely a surprise! (He almost 
bumps into the Christmas tree as he 
wanders about eyeing things. Sud- 
denly he sees the tree and his eyes all 
but pop out.) 

What is this? This lovely thing 
Standing where the shadows cling? 
2nD ExiF-Man (Running over to look): 

What is that? Oh deary me! 
A Christmas tree! A Christmas tree! 
(The tree all at once bursts into light.) 
Ex.r-Men (In awe and pleasure): Oh! 
Ist Eir-Man: I can scarce believe my 
eyes; 
See! The tree is elfin size. 
There are presents on it, too 
A coat for me and shoes for you. 
(He picks them off tree and the two 
ELVEs dress up as they talk.) 
Ist Et¥-Mawn: See the playthings and 
the toys — 
Everything an elf enjoys. (They play 
with them.) 





2npD Exvr-Man: Granny is the best of 
friends. 
You had better make amends. 

Ist Exvr-Man: I will bake and so will 

you. 
We will bake and we will brew. 
(He begins to get oul pans and bowls.) 
2np Evr-Man (Dancing about delight- 
edly): We will boil and we will stew. 
(He, also, begins to get out cooking 
materials. ) 
Evr-Men: It’s the least that we can do. 
Ist Exvr-Man: First of all let’s chop 
some wood 
For the oven. 

2np Ex_r-Man: Yes, we should! 
Everyone must have some fuel 
When he bakes the cakes of Yule. 
(They help themselves to a hatchet and 
a saw as they talk. Then off they go 
skipping merrily. As soon as they dis- 
appear GRANNY GOODMAN and neigh- 
bors come out of hiding. GRANNY 
gazes afler the departing E.ves end 
smiles. Her neighbors rush in and 
surround her.) 

Auu: Hurrah for Granny Goodman! 

She'll nevermore feel tragic. 
Her Christmas cakes and cookies 
Will all be baked by magic. 
GRANNY: But that’s because of old 
friends. 
Of tried friends and true. 
I would not have a feast to share 
If it were not for you. (She throws 
them kisses.) 

Aut: Hurran ror GRANNY Goop- 
MAN! (They join hands and circle 
around her singing “Auld Lang 

Syne.’’) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


GRANNY GOODMAN’S CHRISTMAS 

Characters: 7 male; 5 female; male and female 
extras to be Neighbors and Children. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The women wear peasant skirts and 
blouses. Granny Goodman wears a long 
skirt and has a shawl. The men wear cos- 
tumes which give some hint of their occupa- 
tions. The elves are dressed in green. 

Properties: Christmas cookies, broken dishes, 
tins, handkerchief, red bandanna handker- 
chief, doll, leaves, Christmas decorations, 
cage-like rat trap, evergreen spray, Christ- 
mast tree lights, balls, tinsel, scrap of 
leather, knitting, scrap of bright green 
cloth, broom, little shoes, little socks, little 
coat, candles, pans, bowls, cooking ma- 
terials, hatchet, and saw. 

Setting: Granny Goodman’s kitchen. There is 
a door at upstage left and a window at right. 
The window is not absolutely necessary as 
all entries may be made through the door. 
There is a large kitchen table at center and 
several chairs surround it. There are 
kitchen cupboards at right and a large fire- 
place at left. The room has been decorated 
for Christmas, but is disheveled in appear- 
ance. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


NiInE CHEERS FOR CHRISTMAS 
(Play on pages 53-56) 


Characters: 5 male; 5 female; 9 male and fe- 
male representing letters of Christmas (see 
directions in text); extras for Chorus (male 
and female). 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday, modern dress. Each of 
nine letters of Christmas wears headband 
with bright cardboard letter of identifica- 
tion. 

Properties: Letter for John; evergreen wreath 
tied with red ribbon for letter H; sack of 
toys (one for each member of Chorus) for 
letter S; small Christmas tree on stand, 
sparsely trimmed with bright balls and 
tinsel for letter T; handful of Christmas 
cards, each containing message to be read by 
Chorus, for letter M; tinsel stars for tree, 
for letter 8. 

Setting: Bare stage. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





Mrs. Claus’ Christmas Present 


by Catherine Urban 


Characters 

Mrs. Ciaus 

Santa CLAus 

Crirzy 

on — Santa’s helpers 

FirreNns 

Time: [t is almost time for SANTA to 
leave on his trip to earth with his 
Christmas presents. 

SeTrinG: The living room of the Claus 
home. 

At Rise: SANTA is pacing back and 
forth worriedly. Crirzy and Frirzy 
are hiding in back of the large chair, 
peeking out at SANiA. SAntTA picks 
up the clock and looks at it, then 
puts it back and shakes his head. He 
touches the rocking chair, pauses, but 
shakes his head. He goes off stage 
left, with head down. 

Fritrzy (As he and Crirzy come from 
behind the chair): Critzy ... you see 
I was right! Something is the 
matter with Santa! 

Crirzy: I do agree with you. . . he 
seems most troubled! (Mirrens and 
Firrens enter.) 

Mirrens: Who can be troubled on the 
night before Christmas? 

Critzy: Why, Santa . 
noticed? 
himself! 

Firrens: Oh . . . we wondered! We 
passed him just now and he didn’t 
even see us! 

Frirzy: But what has he got to worry 
about? My goodness, things have 


. . haven’t you 
He just doesn’t seem like 


gone easier this year than any year 
I can remember. 

Firrens: That’s right. 
| iver 

Mirrens: And no one’s been cross. . . 

Crirzy: Everyone has worked well 
with his partner .. . . 

Frirzy: He can’t be worried about 
any of us. All the toys are ready 
and packed into the big bag. We’ve 
surely done our jobs... . 

Firrens: And the bag is all tucked 
into the back of the sleigh .. . 

Crirzy: And the sleigh simply shines 
with all the polish I rubbed into it! 

Mirrens: And I’ve brushed the rein- 
deer until their coats glisten! 

Frirzy: But Santa must be worried 
about something. He’s been pacing 
the floor. (Mrs. CLaus enters rolling 
up some yarn which she puts into her 
knitting bag on the rocking chair.) 

Mrs. Criaus: Why, hello, boys. | 
understand your work is all finished. 
I must congratulate you. I’ve never 
seen such lovely toys. (She looks 
at them carefully.) But you all look 
so tired and worried. Perhaps you’re 
catching colds. I’d better get the 
big bottle. 

Mirzy: Oh, no! We’re not sick! 

Frirzy: Goodness, we’re just as well 
as can be! 

Firrens: I never felt better! 

Mrs. Criaus: Well, something must be 
wrong! 

Mirrens: It’s... it’s .. 

Mrs. Cuiaus: Santa! Surely, nothing 


No one’s been 


. Santa... 





has happened to Santa! 

Firrens: Oh .. . no accident! But he 
seems to be worried. 

Frirzy: He’s been pacing back and 
forth as if he didn’t know what to 
do about something! 

Mrs. Ciaus: Oh... that! Well... 
don’t worry, boys. Every year, 
right at the last minute, Santa has 
a problem. But he always solves it 

. . very well, indeed. Now, I must 
get back to the kitchen ... I have a 
few cakes to bake! 

Firrens: Oh ...a... chocolate cake? 
(Mrs. Ciaus nods, smiling.) 

Frirzy: An... an angel food? (Mrs. 
Cavs nods.) 

Crirzy: You... you know 
apple sauce cake? 

Mrs. Ciaus: Indeed, I do. 


...I like 


And I 


know that Mittens likes Caramel 
Cake... and each of you is to have 


a small cake of the kind he likes 
best! (She goes off right, smiling) 

Mirrens: She’s so good to us. We 
always have such a wonderful Christ- 
mas. 

Frirzy: That’s right! My, I can just 
taste that turkey! (Licks his lips) 

Firrens: But it won’t be so happy 
even with good cakes and roasted 
turkey if Santa is worried! (Others 
look depressed. SANTA comes in left. 
He does not seem to see the elves. 
They move back and line up in front 
of the rocker. He picks up a book, 
looks at it, shakes his head, sighs and 
puts it down. He paces, slapping his 
palm against his forehead as he goes. 
The elves exchange worried looks.) 

Crirzy: Santa? 

Santa (Somewhat crossly as he stops 
and looks at them): Oh, well! What 
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do you want? 

Critzy: Is . . . isn’t everything all 
right, Santa? Aren’t the toys the 
way you want them? 

Santa: Oh, yes... yes! The toys are 
well done. 

Firrens: Aren’t they packed the way 
you like them? 

Santa: They are packed very well. 

Frirzy: Doesn’t the sleigh shine bright 
enough? 

Santa: The sleigh has never looked 
better. 

Mirrens: Then it must be the rein- 
deer . . . and I did brush them, 
Santa! 

Santa: (Impatiently): Goodness me! 
The reindeer look very sleek! I do 
wish you wouldn’t all bother me so! 

Crirzy: But this isn’t like you. Are 
you sick? 

Santa: No, I’m not sick! The trouble 
is... well, maybe you can help me! 

Frirzy: Of course, we’ll try! 

SantA: The trouble is . . . I can’t think 
of anything to give Mrs. Claus for 
Christmas! She has practically 
everything in the world and in toy- 
me one <.. . Sine os 
(Shakes his head) 

Hevrers: Ohhhhbh! 

Santa: I’ve racked my brain, but I 
can’t think of anything new for Mrs. 
Claus! 

Crirzy: I’m giving her a new cup and 
saucer for her collection. I designed 
it myself and decorated it, too. 

Frirzy: I made a three-quart copper 
kettle for her. I heard her say she 
would like to have one. 

Firrens: I’m giving her some new 
green place mats that I wove on my 
loom. 











Mirrens: I’m giving her a pair of fine 
leather house slippers. Once I heard 
her say that her feet got very tired 
in regular shoes. 

Santa: That’s just it! You can each 
do many clever and magic things 
but I can only drive a team of rein- 
deer through the sky . . . and give a 
jolly laugh or two after I’ve de- 
livered the gifts! 

Frirzy: We ought to be able to think 
of something! 

Firrens: What about a clock? 

Santa: I gave her the one on the 
mantel last year. 

Critzy: A new rocking chair? 

Santa: That was the year before’s 
gift... and it is just as good as new! 
Anyway, I’d like to give her some- 
thing that J made . . . something 
different. 

Mirrtens: In a magic place like this, 
where things never wear out, it is 
very hard to think of a Christmas 
gift! 

Santa: She always gives me a fine new 
sweater and some socks that she has 
made herself. (Paces with head 
bowed) 

Friizy: Goodness, you’ll get your de- 
liveries all mixed up if you go off 
like this... 

Firrens: We could ask Mrs. Claus 
what she wants... 

Santa: Oh... but... but then, she 
wouldn’t be surprised. 

Crirzy: I know, you hide behind the 
chair, Santa, and we'll get her in 
here and ask her what she wants. 

Mirrens: That’s it. Then she’ll still 
be surprised when she gets the 
present, because she’ll think you 
thought of it! 
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Santa: Well. . . it doesn’t seem quite 
right . . . but it’s the only way. I 
must be off in just a few minutes. 
Go get her. (Santa hides behind the 
chair and Mirrens exits right to get 
Mrs. Criavus. The elves line up in 
front of the chair helping to hide 
Santa. Mrs. Ciaus enters with 
MirTrENs, wiping her hands on her 
apron.) 

Mrs. Criavus: Well, boys, what is it? 

Frirzy: We . . . we were wondering 
what we should get Santa for 
Christmas? 

Mrs. Cravus: Now, Fritzy, I know you 
have your present for Santa all 
wrapped up. Don’t you remember 
you showed me that lovely .. . 

Fritzy (Hurriedly): Oh... yes... 
that’s right... 

Mrs. Cuavs: I’m sure he’ll be very 
happy to get it. And I know each 
of you has a gift all ready for him! 
There’s something else you want to 
know, now, what is it, because I’m 
sure you don’t want my cakes to 
fail! (They shake their heads and look 
at each other.) 

Mirrens: Well, what we really wanted 
to know .. . is what you want for 
Christmas. 

Mrs. Criaus (Laughs): Oh . . . well 
you boys always give me lovely 
gifts. But Santa... he always gives 
me the most wonderful gift of al)! 

Fritzy: You mean like the clock? 

Mrs. Criaus: The clock? Oh, that is 
very nice, but it isn’t the most 
wonderful gift I get from Santa. 
(The elves look puzzled and Santa 
leans out to listen.) 

Crirzy: You mean the rocking chair? 

Mrs. Criaus: The chair? Oh that was 





.. but not the most 
marvelous gift of all! (Sanra leans 
so far out that he falls over on to the 


floor. 


Mrs. CiLaus sees SANTA.) 


a fine gift, too . 


THe ELves jump away and 

Why, 
Santa Claus, you were listening in! 

Santa: I’m. . jo eet I 

find what you mean? 
What is this marvelous gift that | 
give you each Christmas? 

Firrens (As Mrs. Criaus hesitates): 
Please, tell us. . 


. ’m sorry 


must out 


. Santa is so worried 
about you’re gift that we’re afraid 
he’ll get the toys mixed up and de- 
liver them to the wrong people! 

SANTA: Please, tell me. 

Mrs. Ciaus (Smiles): All right. Well, 
of course, I liked the clock and the 
rocking chair and all the other things 
you’ve given me, but the best of all 

. 1s yourself! 

Santa: Myself! But... but you always 
... have me! 

Mrs. Criaus: Not to myself, [don’t ... 
especially at this season of the year! 
The nearer it gets to Christmas, the 
less I see of you! You are so busy 
supervising all the workers, and they 
are so busy, that I don’t see much of 
them, either. 

Santa: Why ...why... I guess that’s 
true! I know. I’ve hardly had time 
to eat these past few days. 

Mrs. Ciavus: And no time to read to 
me...or to talk at night. 


We haven’t 
together for 


Mirrens: That’s right. 
played games 
months! 

Mrs. Ciavus: That’s right. Christmas 
Day is a wonderful day, but to me, 
the most wonderful gift of all are 
the days after Christmas when we can 
all settle back and talk together, and 
play all the new games, and read 
all the new books .. . or what I like 
best is to have Santa read the latest 
books to me as | sit knitting beside 
the fire, with all of you little elves 
sitting on the floor playing dominoes 
or jacks or some other game. 

Eves (Happily): Why that’s what we 
like, too... the best of all! 

Santa: I like it, too! Oh... but 
you should have another gift as well 

. something to unwrap tomorrow 
morning. 

Mrs. Ciaus: What I would like is lots 
and lots of fine Scottish yarn 
so that I can knit these wonderful 
happy evenings that we will soon be 
having! 


any 


Santa: And you will have it, my dear! 
I’ll stop on my way back from de- 
livering the toys and fill the sleigh 
with your yarn! 

Etves: Hooray for Christmas! Hooray 
for all the wonderful happy days 
after Christmas! 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Mrs. Ciaus’ CurIsTMAS PRESENT 

Characters: 5 male; | female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Santa Claus wears the traditional 
red and white costume. Mrs. Claus wears 
a neat house dress with an apron over it. 
Santa’s helpers wear short tunics and 
pointed caps. 

Properties: Yarn, knitting bag, book. 


Setting: The living room of the Claus home. 
There is a fireplace with a clock on the 
mantel. The other furnishings include a 
rocking chair, some other chairs (including 
one large upholstered one) and some tables. 
The exit at right leads to the kitchen, the 
one at left to the front of the house. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





Everywhere Christmas 


by Alice Very 


Characters 
TED 
GINNY 
Ou_p Man 
Tom THumMB 
Jack HorNER 
Mary ConrRARY 


S' American children 
i . 
) 


JACK | 
JILL if 
KASS 
KAREN 


English children 


Dutch children 


PIERRE 
PIERRETTE ; 
Myra, a Greek girl 
SOLDIERS 

SAILORS 

GivusepPPsn, an [lalian boy 
HAENSEL 

GRETEL 


>» French children 


German children 


RBUBEN Jewish children 

RACHEL 

CaRL Swedish children 

CHRISTINA 

SAMBO, an American Negro 

EAGLE FATHER, American Indian 

SoLDIER Boy, American boy 

Santa Ciaus (Old Man) 

Waits 

Exves and Farries 

GINGERBREAD CHILDREN 

SeTrinG: An American living room. 

At Rise: The door at right opens and 
Tep and GINNy peep in, look about 
cautiously, and enter. They are in 
night clothes. 


Tep: 
I want to see Santa. 
Why doesn’t he come? 
I wish he would hurry 


And bring me my drum. 
GINNY: 

My stocking is empty. 

I very much fear 

Old Santa’s forgotten 

He meant to come here. 

(A knock at the door is heard.) 
Trp: There’s a knock at the door! 
Ginny: Now who can that be? 
Tep: It may be a present! 
Ginny: Perhaps it’s for me! (They 

open the door, and an Otp Man, 

dressed in shabby clothes, enters.) 
O_p Man: 

Christmas is coming 

And the geese are getting fat. 

Please put a penny 

In the old man’s hat. (Holds out hat.) 
TED: 

Come in, won’t you please, sir; 

It’s chilly out there. 

GINNY: 

Sit down for a moment 

And rest in this chair. 

(The Otp MAN seats himself in the 

easy chair. Teo and Ginny take 

bank from mantelpiece. ) 
Trp (Aside): Go, look in the bank. 
Ginny (Aside): There’s 
penny. 


only one 





Tep (Aside): 
Let’s give it to him, 
For he hasn’t got any. 
(They put the penny in the Otp 
Man’s hat.) 

O_Lp Man: 

I thank you, dear children, 
My blessing cn you, 

And whatever you wish 
May your wishes come true! 

TEpD: 

We want to see Santa. 
We've waited so long — 

GINNY: 

We're afraid he’s forgotten, 
Or something is wrong. 

OLp Man: 

Now how can old Santa 
Have time to see you 
When everywhere children 
Are wanting him too? 

Tep: 

I should think he’d have helpers 
To work for him. 
Ox_p Man: Right! 
All over the world 
They’re busy tonight. 
There’s hardly a country — 
I’m sure this is true — 
Where Santa Claus’ helpers 
Aren’t working for you. 
(Sound of sleighbells outside, growing 
louder.) 

Gunny: Oh, listen! 

Ten: It’s sleighbells! 

Ginny: They’re coming this way! 

Trp: Perhaps it is Santa! 

Ginny: It sounds like his sleigh! (Enter 
Tom Tuums, Jack Horner, with a 
plum pudding, Mary Contrary, 
with holly, iy, and mistletoe, and 
Jack and Jit., with a Yule log.) 


Tom THums: 
My name is Tom Thumb. 
From England I’ve come, 
With Mary Contrary, 
With elf and with fairy. 
Jack HORNER: 
And little Jack Horner, 
With pudding and plum. 
Mary ConrTRaRrY: 
I’ve brought you some holly, 
To make Christmas jolly, 
And white mistletoe 
On the doorway must go 
To welcome the friend 
And keep out the foe. 
(Hangs mistletoe over door, left.) 
JACK: 
The Yule log we’re bringing 
To keep you from cold. 
(Jack and Jitu put log in fireplace.) 
JILL: 
While out in the snow 
The merry Waits go 
With carols they’re singing 
That never grow old. 
Tep: 
Oh, let them come in 
And sing for us here! 
GINNY: 
Their music and din 
Will add to our cheer. 
(Waits enter with lantern and musical 
instruments. ENGLISH CHILDREN and 
Warts sing “The Holly and the Ivy,” 
etc.) 
Tom THuMB: 
With feasting and frolicking 
Dancing and singing, 
With jolly red noses 
And sleighbells a-ringing, 
With the green ivy leaf 
And the red holly berry, 





You can see why in England 
Our Christmas is merry. 
TED: 
But you haven’t a stocking; 
You haven’t a tree. 
GINNY: 
Without Christmas presents 
How queer it must be! 
Mary Contrary: 
Oh, yes, we have stockings, 
And Christmas trees too, 
But our little Dutch cousins 
Have brought those to you. 
(Enter Kuass and Karen in Dutch 
costume and wooden shoes.) 
Kuass: 
Klip-klop, 
Hippity-hop, 
Wooden shoes 
Never stop. 
KAREN: 
Only Christmas night they go, 


Standing neatly in a row, 

For San Nicolaas to see 

And leave a penny there for me. 
(Kuass and Karen place shoes by 


fireplace. Enter Pierre and Pier- 
RETTE, also in wooden shoes, which 
they place beside fireplace.) 
PIERRE: 
We have wooden shoes as well 
That we leave for Pére Noel. 
Karen: San Ni’claas! 
PrerRettTe: No, Pére Noel! 
Karen: Which is right? 
PIERRETTE: Now who can tell? (Enter 
Myra.) 
Myra: 
Saint Nicholas, 
The stories say, 
Came from Greece, 
So far away. 
Tales about him 


Always end 
To show that he’s 
The children’s friend. 


PIERRE: 
Santa Claus 
Or Pére Noel, 
English, French, 
It’s just as well. 


Kass: 
Greek or Dutch, 
He’s just the same, 
Though he has 
A different name. 
(Enter Giusepre with a large urn.) 
GIUSEPPE: 
Our presents come out of 
A wonderful jar. 
The children come running 
From near and from far. 
There are presents for all 
And we each have a turn 
To pull out a gift 
From the wonderful urn. 


TED: 
Shoes and jars 
May play their part. 
Give me stockings 
For a start. 
GINNY: 
But the thing 
I love to see 
Is a lighted 
Christmas tree. 
(Enter Haenset, with a Christmas 
tree, and GRETEL, with GINGER- 
BREAD CHILDREN.) 


HAENSEL: 
We’re Haensel and Gretel. 
We’ve brought you a tree; 
The tallest and greenest 
You ever did see. 





GRETEL: 
With gingerbread children 
And cookies and cake, 
That only a good witch 
Would know how to bake. 
(HAENSEL, GRETEL, GINGERBREAD 
CHILDREN, Waits sing “O 
Christmas Tree!” The children put 
up the Christmas tree.) 

Tep: 


and 


But now we need trimmings 
And bright colored lights 
GINNY: 
To shine like the stars 
On cold winter nights. 
(Enter RevBeN and Racneri, with 
Christmas tree lights. 
REUBEN: 
We’re Reuben and Rachel 
From far Palestine. 
We’ve brought you our candles 
To make the tree shine. 
(They put lights on the tree.) 
RACHEL: 
Now up with the Christmas tree, 
Up with the star, 
Shine for all children 
Wherever they are! 
(Enter Carnu and Curistina, with a 
sheaf of grain on a pole.) 
CARL: 
Don’t forget a 
Crumb or a seed 
May a little 
Birdy feed. 
CHRISTINA: 
The snowbird and 
The chickadee 
Will like our Swedish 
Christmas tree. 


(They set up the birds’ tree opposite 
the Christmas tree. Enter Sampo and 
EAGLE FEATHER.) 


SAMBO: 
I’m little black Sambo, 
As all children know. 
I come from the South 
Where they never have snow. 
But we light up our bonfires 
And sing loud and clear, 
“Merry Christmas to you, 
And a happy New Year!” 
EAGLE FEATHER: 
Far out on the prairie 
The Indian boys 
Are welcoming Christmas 
With plenty of noise. 
They laugh and they shout 
As they dance in a ring, 
And “Hoya! Hoyanna!” 
The Indians sing. 
(INDIAN CHILDREN may 
Sound of drums outside, 


dance here. 
growing 
louder.) 
TED: 
What of our friends 
So far away, 
We think of most 
On Christmas day? 
GINNY: 
The boys in khaki 
Or in blue, 
Tell me, do they 
Have Christmas too? 
(Enter SOLDIERS and SAILORS.) 
SoLpIER Boy: 
Even the soldiers 
Stop their fight 
And sing together 
Christmas night. 
SAILOR Boy: 
So the first carol 
Sounds again: 
“Peace on the earth, 
Good will to men.” 
(The Oty MAN, meanwhile, has been 





taking packages from his bundle and 
putting them in stockings. Now he 
takes off his ragged clothes, showing 
a red Santa Claus suit, and comes for- 
ward to take the Soutprer Boy and 
Sartor Boy by the hand.) 

Trp: Santa, dear Santa! 

Ginny: It really is you! 

Santa Cavs: 
Didn’t I tell you 
Your wish would come true? 
(Tep and Ginny hug Santa CLavs. ) 
Now it’s time 
To ride away 
In our jolly 
Reindeer sleigh. 
Listen while 
The sleighbells ring 
And all together 
Join and sing 
For Christmas comes 
To you, to share 


With all my children 
Everywhere. 

Aut (Sing): “Everywhere, everywhere, 
Christmas tonight.”’ 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


EVERYWHERE CHRISTMAS 

Characters: 15 male; 9 female; male and fe- 
male extras. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Ted and Ginny are dressed in 
pajamas. The Old Man wears shabby 
clothes over a regular Santa Claus costume. 
The Dutch children wear appropriate cos- 
tumes with wooden shoes. The French 
Children wear wooden shoes. Eagle 
Feather may wear an Indian costume. The 
Soldier Boy is in uniform. The other 
children may wear everyday, modern 
clothes or some costume suggestive of their 
country. The Elves may be dressed in 
brown shorts and jerkins and wear pointed 
caps. The Fairies are dressed in white or 
pastel colors. The Gingerbread Children 
may wear brown pants and brown shirts or 
a more elaborate costume may be made. 

Properties: Candles, long stockings to hang on 
the fireplace; a toy bank, a penny, a plum 
pudding (this can be made out of card- 
board); holly, ivy and mistletoe, a Yule log; 
a lantern, musical instruments; a large urn, 
a Christmas tree; lights for the tree, a long 
pole, something suggestive of a sheaf of 
grain, a large bag or pack for the Old Man; 
wrapped packages; a hat for the Old Man. 

Setting: A fireplace stands upstage against the 
center of the wall. There are windows on 
either side of it. A door, leading outside, is 
on the left; an inner door, right. There are 
easy chairs on either side of the fireplace. A 
few occasional chairs are placed here and 
there. A toy bank is on the mantelpiece 
and two empty stockings hang over the fire- 
place. Candles or Christmas lights stand in 
the windows and on the mantel. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Way 
Play on pages 48-52) 

Characters: 9 male; 8 female, for parents and 
Innkeeper; extras, minimum of 25 children 

parts may be taken by boys or girls. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday, modern dress appro- 
priate to countries indicated. All wear outer 
clothing, except Innkeeper. Dutch family 
should wear wooden shoes. 


Properties: Candle for window, stockings, 
wooden shoes, lanterns, pifiata jug in shape 
of bird, stick, shaw], small candles for South 
American children, basket of goodies, sheaf 
of wheat, Yule log, evergreens, garlands, 
small Christmas tree. 

Setting: Interior of an inn. Doors are at right 
and left. There is a window near outer 
door, a fireplace at center. 

Lighting: No special effects. 











NEW 
BOOKS 


@ PLAYS FOR LIVING AND 
LEARNING 


by He_en Louise MILLER 


Twenty-five royalty-free 

plays and programs for effec- 

tive teaching in classroom 

and assembly. 

Lower and Middle Grades. 
$3.50 


@ BLUE-RIBBON PLAYS 
FOR GIRLS 


edited by Sytv1a E. Kamer- 
MAN. 


A collection of thirty-five 
one-act, royalty-free plays 


for girls of all ages. 
Lower Grades through High 
School. $3.75 


@ JUNIOR PLAYS FOR ALL 
OCCASIONS 


by Miuprep Hark and Noe. 
McQuEEN. 


A collection of forty- 
three royalty-free plays for 
children. 


Lower and Middle Grades. 
£4.00 


PLAYS, INC., Publishers 
8 Arlington St. Boston 16, Mass. 





PRODUCTION NOTES 
Aut ABOARD ror CHRISTMAS 
(Play on pages 1-14) 

Characters: 4 female; 4 male; male and female 
extras to be carolers. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday, modern dress is worn by 
all characters; Bulioury Man should be 
dressed a propriately. 

Properties: "Dishes of cookies and candy; shop- 
mo bag containing > of silver tinsel, 
package containing small railroad signal 
tower, wrapped box (containing camera and 
two small boxes containing color film and 
light meter); hat and coat for Father; 
handkerchief for Mother; large carton 
bound with string or heavy rope, similar to 
one on stage at opening and containing sec- 
tions of railroad track; two additional 
cartons; one containing following electric 
trains: locomotive, cattle car, several freight 
cars, other cars; wrapped package contain- 
ing red caboose; aioe gondola car con- 
taining chive sania, 

Setting: A living room. stage left is a 
Christmas tree. Light bulbe s on tree are all 
blue. Silver tinsel on tree; ornament balls 
on tree should be graded in size, small balls 
toward top of tree, large ones at bottom. 
In the middle of the right wall is a fireplace 
with a mantel. On the mantel are pine 
branch decorations (with eight pine cones 
me silver) and a bright-colored sketch. 

Jownstage from the fireplace is a doorway 
to the front hall. Over the doorway hang 
silver bells with red berries tied together 
with blue ribbons. Upstage right is a TV 
set. Downstage left is a door to the rest of 
the house. Upstage from the door is a small 
table with a phone on it. In the middle of 
the upstage wall is a window with a trans- 
parent angel in the lower pane. On either 
side of the window are Christmas cards 
hung on the wall. At the left on the floor is 
a carton, bound with string or heavy rope, 
large enough to contain a table lamp. 
Chairs, tables and lamps complete the 
furnishing of the room. Offstage should be 
a buzzer for the front door, and a bell for 
= telephone. 

Light No special effects. Room lamps and 
fa ce on Christmas tree should be lighted, 
if possible. 





EXTRA COPIES 
FOR CLASSROOM USE... 


Many schools order extra subscrip- 
tions to PLAYS for classroom reading. 
Why not make PLAYS available to 
every child in your classes? 
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Part Four 


Radio Plays 





Which of the Nine? 


by Maurus Jokai 
Adapted for Radio by Lewy Olfson 


Characters 

NARRATOR 
JOHN THE COBBLER 
Mr. Harp-Heartr 
THREE VENDORS 
A Burinp MAn 
MARIA 
ALEX 
MonIQqUE 
PAUL 
Music: Merry Christmas carol, in and 
under. 
NARRATOR: Once upon a time, in the 
far-away city of Budapest, Hungary, 
there stood in the Street of the Seven 
Stars a tall building. On the first 
floor of the building of which I speak 
was a cobbler’s shop. The rest of 
the building was given over to the 
magnificent apartments — consist- 
ing of nine rooms in all — belonging 
to a very wealthy bachelor. Now 
in the story I am going to tell you 
tonight (today), this bachelor plays 
an important part, so I shall begin 
by ... But wait. Also in my story 
is the cobbler, whose part is perhaps 
even greater than that of the wealthy 
bachelor. Now which shall I tell you 
about? Hm, let me see. Ah, I know. 
First I will tell you about the poor 
cobbler, and then I will tell you 
about the rich bachelor. And then 

. why, then our story can get 
underway. 





Playing time: 25 minutes. 
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Music: Gay, delightful theme, in and 


under. 


NARRATOR: Cobbler John made the 


finest shoes and boots in the city. 
He did a rushing business, and had 
many excellent customers. But des- 
pite this, he could not make ends 
meet. Why? Because God had 
blessed John the Cobbler with nine 
children. Yes, that’s right: nine 
mouths to feed, nine backs to 
clothe, nine faces to wash, nine 
beds to make, and nine et cetera, 
et cetera, et ceteras! And as if he 
hadn’t trouble enough, his wife took 
sick and died, leaving him to take 
care of his brood all alone — and 
on top of all this, he had to earn a 
living for all of them. Truly, my 
friends, this was a big job — just 
try it in case you doubt it! But 
John did not complain. He had 
only to look at his happy family, 
and he knew he would not exchange 
places with any man alive. Often 
he would say: 


Joun: Oh, my dear Lord God, how 


Thou hast blessed me. Truly I am 
grateful. 


NARRATOR: But while Cobbler John 


and his brood were happy on the 
first floor of the house, the wealthy 
old bachelor — whom we shall call 
Mr. Hard-Heart — was very lonely, 
living — as he did — by himself, in 
nine great rooms. He pretended not 











to be unhappy, though, and often he 
would say to himself: 

Harp-Heart: Oh, how lucky I am to 
be so rich, and to have such a fine 
place to live. I have a room to eat 
in, a room to sleep in, a room to 
cook in, a room to dress in, a room 
to smoke in, a room to read in, a 
room to write in, a room to sit in, 
and an extra room, besides. (Sound- 
ing miserable) Oh, I am truly happy. 

Narrator: And now that you know 
about Cobbler John and Mr. Hard- 
Heart, we can begin our story. It 
is December 24th, Christmas Eve. 
Cobbler John, who has been out de- 
livering packages of boots and shoes 
to his customers, is on his way home. 
As he walks through the dimly- 
lighted, snow-covered streets of the 
city, he thinks of his nine wonderful 
children, and of spending Christmas 
with them. 

Joun: Ah, how light the snow is. Ha, 
ha! Just right for Christmas! Oh, 
the children will have a wonderful 
time in it. Sledding and slipping and 
sliding, oh ho! If only I were young 
again, I would join them, yes I 
would. Ah, what a merry Christmas 
it will be. Of course, the food won’t 
be anything special. And we haven’t 
a shiningly decorated tree. And the 
children’s stockings all have holes 
in them, so they won’t be able to 
hang them on the chimney piece. 
For shame, John the Cobbler. What 
kind of a Christmas will it be? No 
tree, no food, no stockings—no any- 
thing! Not even presents. Oh, that 
cannot be. It must not be! Let me 
see: how much have I in my pocket 
to spare? One copper, two coppers, 
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three coppers, four. Four coppers. 
That’s not very much. What could 
I buy with it? Well, I’m approach- 
ing the market-place. I will see 
what is on sale. We will have some- 
thing to make it a merry Christmas. 

Ist Venpor (Fading on, calling): 
Stars! Tinsel stars! Just right for 
the top of your Christmas tree! 
Stars! Tinsel stars! 

Joun (In close): Shall I buy a star? 
No, we do not have a tree. And of 
what use is a silver tinsel star if 
one has not a tree on which to put 
it? 

2np VENDOR: Puddings! 
Christmas 
puddings! 

Joun: A pudding! Yes, yes, that is 
what we need. Excuse me, old 
woman. How much are the pud- 
dings? 

2np VENDOR: Five coppers, sir. Very 
tasty! 

Joun: Five coppers? Alas, I have only 
four. I am sorry, madam. But a 
merry Christmas to you! 

2np VENDOR (Fading, drily): Merry 
Christmas. Plum puddings! 

Joun: If only I had had another 
copper. How the children would 
have loved it... oh! Oh, I am sorry. 

3rp VENDOR: Well why don’t you 
watch where you’re going? You’ve 
almost upset my basket of toys with 
your carelessness. 

Joun: Toys! How much are your toys? 

3rD VENDOR: Four coppers apiece. 

Joun (In close, considering): Four 
coppers. That means I have enough 
to buy one present. How wonderful 
they look: the gold and silver lambs, 
the candy dolls, the little clay 


Puddings! 


cakes, and fine plum 

















kittens. But which should I buy? 
And for which child? I cannot 
afford to buy one for each of my 
young ones, and to buy just one, 
that would make the others envious. 
Oh, oh, what shall I do? 

3RD VENDOR (Rudely): Well, are you 
going to buy one or aren’t you? I 
haven’t got all night, you know. It’s 
Christmas Eve, remember? 

Joun: No...no. I’m sorry. (Sadly) 
No toys tonight, thank you, sir. 
Some other time perhaps. Merry 
Christmas. 

Music: Sad theme, in and under. 

Narrator: Poor John. With only 
four coppers in his pocket, he could 
buy nothing that would make a 
happier day on the morrow for his 
nine children. As he trudged on 

the snowy pavements, 

through the ever-fading twilight, his 
heart was heavy, and a single tear 
formed in his eye. Overhead, the 
great Cathedral bells tolled the hour. 


across 


Sounn: Church bells striking siz. 

NARRATOR: He stopped a moment to 
listen to the bells and to say a silent 
prayer, and then he started on again. 
Suddenly, his brow wrinkled in 
thought. 


Sounb: A small band playing, “Hark, 

the Herald Angels Sing’ far away. 
Narrator: What was that he heard? 
Music. Where is it coming 
from, | wonder? Oh, how lovely it 
is. I have not heard that Carol in 
many years! (Humming along) 
“Peace on earth, and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled.” The 
true meaning of Christmas. Wait! 
That gives me an idea, Now I know 


JOUN: 





what I shall give my children for 
Christmas! 
Sounp: A blind-man’s bell approaching. 
Burinp MAN (Fading on): Alms, alms. 
Give to the blind. Be blessed on 
Christmas day. Remember Our 
Lord, and give to the blind. Alms! 
Joun: Wait a minute, good sir. I 


have something for you. Four 
coppers! 

Sounp: Clink of four coins being 
dropped into cup. 


Joun: Merry Christmas to you. 

Buinp Man: And to you and yours, sir. 
A very merry Christmas. God bless 
you! 

Music: Christmas carol, in and under. 

Sounp: Door being shut. 

Ap Lis (Children 
shouting): Pappa! Hooray! Merry 
Christmas! We're so glad you're 
home! Come to the fire! 

Joun: Well, my children. Hello, 
hello! Are you all here? One, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight .. . 
Eight! Where’s Maria? 

Maria: Here I am, Father, behind 
your chair. 

Joun: Ah yes, so you are. 


of various ages, 


All here 


and accounted for, then. Good! 
ALEx: Here’s your tea, Father. 
Joun: Thank you, my boy. Thank 


you. Now then: you all know that 
this is a holiday, don’t you? A 
very gay holiday? 

CuILpREN: Yes, Father. 

Joun: What holiday is it? 

CHILDREN (Shouting happily): 
Christmas! 

Joun: That’s right! Oh, what smart 
children I have! Christmas it 
indeed. ‘Tonight we do not work, 
we rejoice! 


It’s 


is, 
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Ap Las (Laughter and gaiety) 

Monique (A very young child): What 
does “rejoice” mean, Pappa? 

Joun: It means to sing, and to dance, 
and to have a good time, all day 
long. And now, I have a surprise 
for you! 

Avex: A surprise, Father? 

Maria: What kind of a surprise? 

Joun: It’s a Christmas surprise. Now 
all of you sit down, that’s it. Johnny, 
there by the fire. Ferenc, up on 
Pappa’s lap. There you go. Now 
then: are you all settled? 

Monique: Yes, Pappa. 

Arex: Tell us about the surprise. 

Joun: The surprise is a song. 

Marta: A song, Father? 

Joun: Yes, yes, my children, a song. 
But not just an ordinary song: it’s 
a very beautiful song. I have saved 
it, all year long, to give to you all as 
a Christmas present. 

Paut: Oh, sing it for us, Pappa. 

Ap Lip or Curupren: Yes, Pappa. 
Sing it for us! Let us hear the song! 
Please! A Christmas song! 

Joun: Wait now. Hush! You cannot 
hear it if all of you are going to 
yammer and clammer and jammer 
like that. Hush, hush. 

Marta: Quiet, children. 

Joun: Now then: let’s see if I can 
teach you the beautiful song I know. 

Music: “Hark, the Herald Angels Sing’”’ 
in softly. 

Joun (Singing softly, with meaning): 
“Hark, the Herald Angels sing, 
Glory to the new-born King. 

Peace on Earth, and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled. 
Joyful all ye nations rise. 

Join the triumph of the skies! 








With angelic hosts proclaim, 

‘Christ is born in Bethlehem.’ 
Hark, the Herald Angels sing, 
Glory to the new-born King.” 

Maria: How beautiful that was, 
Father! 

PauL: Oh, teach it to us, Pappa. 
Please! 

MoniQveE: I want to learn it, too. 

Joun: Now what did I tell you? Is 
it not a beautiful Christmas song? 
Now then, let me try to teach it to 
you. If you are good children .. . 
now line up nicely, that’s it... 
Maria, you there, with the younger 
ones there and there. Now then. 
Silence! I’ll begin, and when you 
think you know the rest, you join 
in with me. All ready? 

CuILpREN: Yes, Pappa. 

Sounp: John begins the song, and 
gradually the children join with him. 

Narrator: And so John the Cobbler 
presented his family with a gift for 
Christmas. And the whole house 
was happy. But wait a moment. 
Did I say the whole house? No, 
indeed, I was mistaken. The whole 
house was not happy! Upstairs, in 
his nine large rooms, Mr. Hard- 
Heart was shuffling around, a great 
weight on his mind. Finally he 
sat down in room number eight — 
or was it room number seven? — 
to think. 

Harp-Heart: Confound it, snow, snow 
snow, everywhere. I haven’t seen 
such damp miserable weather since 
— well, since last December 24th. 
Everybody hollering about a white 
Christmas. What good is a white 
Christmas? What good is Christmas 
at all, that’s what I want to know! 

















Sounpb: John and the children singing 
their song, very faintly. 

Harp-Heart: What good is anything? 
It seems that Life has lost its taste 
for me. I don’t even have pleasant 
dreams any more. What is that 
noise I hear? It sounds like voices. 
It is voices! Ah, yes, it’s that John 
the Cobbler fellow who lives down- 
stairs with his nine children. Nine 
children! That’s too many for one 
man, that’s what I say. What does 
he want with so many of them a- 
round? I’d think they’d be a 
nuisance. (Pause) Is that singing 
that I hear? Are they singing down 
there? Yes, yes, I think they are. 
Hmph! An annoying sound, that. 
A bothersome noise, their singing. 
Well, perhaps they’ll stop it in a 
minute and give me some quiet. 
(Pause, as song continues softly in 
b.g.) What? Are they going to con- 
tinue with it? Not very thoughtful 
of them, I must say. Well, I’ll just 
go down there, give a knock upon 
their door, and tell them to stop it. 
That’s what I’ll do. (Fading) Even 
if he has nine children, he must be 
considerate of his neighbor’s wishes, 
that’s what I say. 

Sounp: John and the children singing 
their song, up full. Then: knock on 
the door. The singing stops. 

Joun: Why, who could that be, come 
calling on us on Christmas eve? 

Marta: Shall I open the door, Father? 

JoHN: Oh yes, child, do. It would be 
ill to keep someone waiting out in 
the cold — especially on this night 
of all nights. 

Sounp: Door. 

Monique: It’s Mr. Hard-Heart! 
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Marta (A bit nervous): Merry Christ- 
mas, Mr. Hard-Heart. 

Harp-Heart (Uncomfortably): Hmph! 
Yes. Well. 

JoHn: Welcome to our shop on this 
happy night, neighbor. What can 
I do for you? 

Harp-Heart: You are John the Cob- 
bler, aren’t you? 

Joun: That I am, and at your service, 
Your Excellency. Do you wish to 
order a pair of patent leather boots? 

Harp-Hearrt: No, not boots, nor shoes 
either. I came for something else. 

Joun: And what could that be? 

Harp-Heart: I notice that you have 
a very large number of children, 
Master Cobbler. 

Joun (Proudly): Indeed I have, Your 
Excellency. Little ones and big ones 
—~ quite a few mouths to feed. 

Harp-Heart: It seems like even more 
mouths when they sing. 

Marta: Oh! We hope our music hasn’t 
been disturbing you, sir. 

Harp-Heart: Look here, Master Cob- 
bler John. I’d like to do you a 
favor. Yes. A Christmas favor. 

Ap Lip or CariprEN: Oooh! Another 
present! How kind! 

Joun: That is indeed good of you, 
Your Excellency. What 
wish to do? 

Harp-Hearr: I want to take one of 
your children. Give me one of them. 
I'll adopt him, educate him as my 


is it you 


own son, travel all over Europe and 
the Americas with him, dress him in 
the finest clothes, feed him on the 
finest of foods, and make him into a 
real gentleman. Then one day he'll 
be in a position to help the rest of 
you. 














Joun: Oh ... oh, sir. It is indeed 
something great that you offer me. 
Just think. It would be the chance 
of a lifetime for one of them. Things 
would be his that I could never 
dream of giving him. He would have 
great opportunities. A cobbler’s son 
a gentleman! Oh, it would be a 
great, good fortune for one of them. 
How can I refuse? 

Harp-Heart: Then pick one of them 
quickly. Let’s get this over with. 

Joun (Considering): Well, this one is 
Alex. No, him I couldn’t let go. 
He is a wonderful student, and just 
between the two of us, he is going 
to become a priest. The next one? 

That’s a girl, and of course Your 

Excellency doesn’t want a girl. Little 

Ferenc? He is already a great help 

to me in my trade. I could not get 

on without him. Johnny? There, 
there — he is named after myself. 

I couldn’t very well give him away. 

And Joseph here, he is the very 

image of his mother — it’s as if I 

see her every time I look at him. 

Oh, I could not sacrifice him! And 

the next is another girl she 

wouldn’t suit. Little Paul was his 

mother’s favorite. She would turn 
cart-wheels in her grave if I gave 
him over to you. And the last two 
are so small, they’d be too much 
trouble to Your Excellency. And 
that is the end of the line. No, no. 
I cannot decide. 

Harp-Hearr: Well, then, let the chil- 
dren themselves decide. 

Joun: Yes, that is the best idea. Come, 
my small you the 
choosing. Which one of you wants 
to go away to become a gentleman 


ones do 


and travel in style? 

Harp-Heartr: Come now, speak up! 
Don’t be bashful! Who wants to go? 

Joun: Ah, you see, Your Excellency. 
It can’t be done. They just cling 
to their poor old Pappa. Ask of me 
anything in the world, but I can’t 
give you a single one of my children 
so long as the Lord God has given 
them to me. 

Harp-Heart: Well, I am sorry enough 
for that. But one thing you shall do 
for me. Here are one thousand 
florins. In exchange, will you promise 
not to sing any more tonight? 

Joun: One... one thousand florins, 
Excellency! 

Harp-Heart: That is all right, my 
good man. Just remember: no more 
singing. And now: good night. 

Sounpb: Door. 

THe Curipren (Listlessly):Good night. 
Merry Christmas. 

Joun: I—I must lock this money 
away. Oh, what a great fortune it is. 

Maria (Dully): One thousand florins. 

Joun: Think of what a merry Christ- 
mas we shall have. 

Monique: But it won’t be Christmas. 

Avex: Not if we can’t sing. 

Joun: Tomorrow will be another day. 
You will see. 

Pau (After a pause): Pappa. 

Joun: Yes, Paul? 

Pau: Teach us the song again, the 
pretty song. Teach it to us again, 


Pappa. I have already forgotten 
how it goes. 

Joun (A_ bit crossly): No, Paul. 
Enough of singing. Mr. Hard- 


Heart does not wish it. 
Monique: What can we do then? 
-Maria (Resignedly, quietly): There is 
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nothing else to do. Come. It is time 
for the little ones to go to bed. 

Monique (Fading): We aren’t allowed 
to sing any more. 

Joun: Paul, come here. I think I will 
work on these high boots for the 
Countess. Will you help me? 

Pau (Dully): Yes, Pappa. 

Joun: That’s my boy. Remember, 
busy hands make happy hearts. 

SounD: Tap of cobbler’s hammer. John 
unconsciously whistles the first bars of 
the carol, then begins to sing. 

Joun: “Glory to the new-born King.” 

Paut (In awed tones): Pappa! You 
are singing! 

Joun (Angrily): Yes, yes, so I am. 
Well, the devil take old Mr. Hard- 
Heart. We do not need his money. 
I will not let him spoil your Christ- 
mas, my little ones. (Fading) He 
won’t spoil it, I say. He won't! 

Music: Active theme, in briefly, then 
under. 

Sounpb: Loud knocking on door. 

Joun (Calling out): Your Excellency! 
Mr. Hard-Heart! Open the door! 

SounpD: Door opening. 

Harp-Heart: Ah, Master Cobbler. 
What is it? You have decided on a 
child to give me? 

Joun: No, it is not that at all. Good, 
kind Excellency, I am your most 
humble servant. Please, take back 
your money. 

Harp-Heart: What? 

Joun: Here it is. Take it. Let it not 
be mine, but let us sing whenever we 
want. Please let us sing, because to 
me and my children, that is worth 
much more than a thousand florins. 

Harp-Heart: Well, you are surely a 


fool, Master Cobbler. To a man in 


your position nothing should be 
worth more than a thousand florins. 

Joun: Excuse me, good Mr. Hard- 
Heart, if I do not share your opinion. 

Harp-Heart: But why don’t you 
share it? See what it’s done for me? 
I am rich! And what has your own 
foolishness done for you? 
poor — and stupid as well. 

Joun: That may be true, Excellency, 
for, as you say, you are rich and I 
am poor. But Princes have been 
poor, and rich Kings have knelt be- 
fore them. 

Harp-Heartr: What are you talking 
about? You speak in riddles, Cob- 
bler. 

Joun: Do you not know what night 
this is, Excellency? 

Harp-Heart: Why — why yes. 
December twenty-fourth! 

Joun: It is the night that a great star 
burst forth in the with 
radiant glory. 

Harp-Heart: A star, you say? 

Joun: A glorious star, that heralded 
the coming of the Prince of Peace. 
Aye, the Prince of Peace. It is He 
of whom I spoke; the Prince that was 
so poor He was born in a stable, and 
was wrapped in rags. Yet Kings 
rich and wise, like yourself — came 
from miles away, bearing gifts, to 
kneel before Him and pay homage 
to Him. 

Harp-Hearr (A catch in his throat): 
The Christmas story. I —I had 
forgotten it. It many 
years. ... 

JoHN: So you see, Mr. Hard-Heart, 
when my children and I sing our 


You are 


It is 


heavens 


has been 


little song, it is not because we are 
It is 


fools wanting to make noise. 





because we are happy, and our 

hearts are filled with the wonderful 

memory of what happened two 
thousand years ago. Mr. Hard- 

Heart, would you — would you care 

to join us? Would you care to join 
us in our Christmas meal? 
know it won’t be a fine feast, such as 
the ones to which you are ac- 
customed, but .. . 

Harp-Heart (Almost dazed): Because 

.. your hearts... are happy. Be- 

. you remember. But 
but what did you say? Would I care 
to join you at dinner? 

Joun: Yes, yes; at our Christmas meal. 
Would you? 

Harp-Hearrt: Master Cobbler, you are 
very kind to a lonely old man. I 
want you and your children to sing 
your Christmas song, over and over, 
all night long. I, too, must learn to 
remember. Yes, yes. Sing your 
song. And keep the thousand 
florins as a Christmas gift to your 
children, from me. 

Joun (In awe): Your Excellency! 

Harp-Heart: No, I will do better 
than that. I will make it two 


cause . 


Oh, IT 


thousand florins. To help me re- 
member! Two thousand, for the 
number of years. 

Joun: And will you join my family and 
me tonight, Excellency? Say that 
you will! You must come with us 
into our shop and share our Christ- 
mas feast with us. And you must 
join in the singing of our song. Will 
you? 

Harp-Heart: I — I don’t know what 
to say. I haven’t — why, I haven’t 
sung a song in years. My throat 
is full of cobwebs. 

Joun: Oh, it doesn’t matter what’s in 
your throat. What matters is what 
is in your heart. Say you will come! 

Harp-Heart: Yes, I will come. Oh, 
thank you, Cobbler John. Thank 
you. This—this is the happiest 
Christmas of my life! 

Sounn: The children start to sing their 
song in full, triumphant tone. On the 
words “Joyful all ye nations rise, etc.,”’ 
the voices of John and Hard-Heart 
join in. 

Music: The song, swelling in intensity 
and joy, full to finish. 

THE END 
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The Left-Over Reindeer’ 


by Helen Louise Miller 
A Radio Play 


Characters 
Fairu, an Irish nursemaid 
Rossier \ 
SANDY 
Mr. Marporo, the father 
Sr. NICHOLAS 
JING \ 
JANG) 
Cuorr MastTer 
VILLAGE CHILDREN 
DANCER 
Music: “Jingle Bells’ with sleighbell 
accompaniment up and under. 
ANNOUNCER: If ever you walk past a 
rambling brick house, set well back 
from a certain road, in a grove of oak 
trees, and notice the cast-iron figure 
of a deer on the south lawn, you'll 
recognize the spot immediately as 
the setting of our story; and what’s 
more you'll identify the graceful 
animal with its wide-spreading ant- 
lers as the Left-Over Reindeer. How 
he happened to be left-over concerns 
a family who didn’t believe in St. 
Nicholas, and a sensitive reindeer 
who didn’t believe in not believing. 
The Christmas that Sandy Mar- 
boro was six years old, a young Irish 
girl named Faith O’Flannagan made 
the mistake of filling the child’s head 
with some bits of what his older 


her charges 


his helpers 


*The stage version of this play appears on page 25 of 
this issue. 
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brother was pleased to call “St. 
Nicholas Nonsense!” 
Farru (Reading): 
“The moon on the breast of the new- 

fallen snow 

Gave the lustre of mid-day to ob- 
jects below, 

When what to my wondering eyes 
should appear, 

But a miniature sleigh, and eight 
tiny reindeer, 

With a little old driver, so lively 
and quick, 

I knew in a moment it must be St. 
Nick.”’ 

Sanpy: Who is that, Faith? 
St. Nick? 

Fairn: Hush now, Sandy, and stop 
your teasing. You know as well as I 
do who St. Nick is. 

Sanpy: But I don’t, Faith. Honest! I 
never heard of him. 


Who is 


Farru: Sure and every child has heard 
of St. Nicholas. 

Sanpy: I’m a “nevery child” and I 
never heard of him. Tell me about 
him, please. 

Farru: If I thought you were really in 
earnest! Well, listen to the story, 
and you'll learn all about the good 
old Saint who brings good children 
all the presents they want most on 
Christmas Eve. 





Sanpy: Father brings Robbie and me 
our presents on Christmas Eve. But 
they aren’t always the things we 
want most. Last year I wanted a 
sled and Robbie wanted a train, but 
we got socks and overcoats instead. 

Farru: Socks and overcoats are very 
useful and lots of little boys would 
be graveful for them. You and 
Robbie can be thankful you were 
never cold and hungry. 

Sanpy: We are thankful, but what 
about St. Nicholas? How does he 
know what children want for Christ- 
mas, and how does he get into their 
houses? 

Farru: Sure and he comes in his sleigh, 
right over the roof-tops, and down 
the chimney. 

Sanpy: How can a sleigh get up on the 
roof-tops, Faith? 

Farru: Begorra, you’re as full of ques- 
tions as a plum pudding is full of 
plums! The sleigh is driven by eight 
tiny reindeer, and if you listen to 
the story you'll learn their names: 
“More rapid than eagles his coursers 

they came, 

And he whistled and shouted and 
called them by name: 

‘Now, Dasher! Now, Dancer! Now, 
Prancer and Vixen! 

On, Comet! On, Cupid! 
Donder and Blitzen!’ 

To the top of the porch! To the top 
of the wall! 

Now dash away! 
Dash away all!’ ”’ 

Sanpy: What splendid names! I must 
try to remember them. But what 
happens next? 

Farru: Why, the reindeer keep right 
on going, of course, and the next 


On, 


Dash away! 


thing you know, they’re on the roof! 
Listen: 
“So up to the house-top the coursers 
they flew, 
With the sleigh full of toys and St. 
Nicholas too. 
And then in a twinkling I heard on 
the roof, 
The prancing and pawing of each 
little hoof.” 

Sanpy (Excited): Stop! Stop! Wait a 
minute! Do you hear anything, 
Faith? 

Farra: Of course not. Not a sound. 

Sanpy: I thought I heard a funny little 
noise on our roof. Didn’t you hear 
it, Faith? 

Farra (Laughing): No, and you didn’t 
either! It’s just your imagination 
running away with you to keep up 
with the story. Now pay attention, 
and I’ll read some more. 

“As I drew in my head and was 

turning around, 

Down the chimney St. Nicholas 
came with a bound. 

He was dressed all in fur from his 
head to his foot, 

And his clothes were all tarnished 
wish ashes and soot.”’ 

Sanpy: Oh dear! Now he'll have to go 
to the dry-cleaner’s! 

Farru: Not St. Nicholas. Now don’t 
interrupt. Here comes the best part: 
“A bundle of toys he had flung on his 

back, 
And he looked like a peddler just 
opening his pack.”’ 

Sanpy: Oh, I wish I could see him! I 
want to see him, Faith. Will he 
come here? Will he? 

Farru: I’m sure he will, Sandy. Old 
St. Nicholas would never forget such 





good little boys as you and Robbie. 

Sanpy: I wish Robbie would come and 
hear the story too, Faith. He’d love 
it. 

Rosse (Disapprovingly): I’ve heard 
enough of that nonsense! Shame on 
you, Faith O’Flannagan, for filling 
our Sandy’s head with such foolish- 
ness. Father would send you pack- 
ing if he knew. 

Sanpy: But he won’t know, Robbie. 
I’ll never tell. It’s the most wonder- 
ful story. So sit down and listen. 
Go on, Faith, read some more. 

Rossre: I'll not listen! And you 
shouldn’t either, Sandy. St. Nicholas 
is no more real than a ghost or gob- 
lin. Only silly children and foolish 
folks like Faith believe in him. 

Sanpy: Be quiet, Robbie. I want to 
hear the rest. Go ahead, Faith. 
Please go on, 


Farru: I — I —I really wouldn’t want 
to do anything to displease your 


father, Sandy. If Master Robbie 
thinks... 

Sanpy: Oh Robbie’s just an old meanie. 
Father won’t care. I know he won’t. 

Rossier: Don’t be so sure of that, 
Sandy. You know how strict Father 
is about the truth. 

Farru: But it’s true enough, Master 
Robbie. See . . . it’s all here in black 
and white in the book. It tells just 
how he looks: 

“His eyes—how they twinkled! 

His dimples how merry! 

His cheeks were like roses, his nose 
like a cherry! 

His droll little mouth was drawn up 
like a bow, 

And the beard on his chin was as 
white as the snow. 


The stump of a pipe he held tight in 
his teeth, 

And the smoke, it encircled his 
head like a wreath. 

He had a broad face, and a little 
round belly, 

That shook when he laughed like a 
bowlful of jelly.” 

Sanpy (Laughing): That’s funny! I 
like that! Oh, Robbie, wouldn’t you 
love to see him? 

Ropsie (Almost laughing): Well. . . 
maybe it would be fun . . . and he 
does sound ever so jolly... but... 1 
tell you there’s no use thinking of 
such a thing, Sandy. He'd never 
come here. 

Sanpy: Why not? Faith says he visits 
all the good children in the world. 
Rosse: But Father would never per- 
mit it. So put that silly book away, 
Faith, before he catches you reading 

it to Sandy. 

Sanpy: Oh, no, Faith! Read the rest. 

Farru: It can’t do any harm to finish 
the story now that I’ve started it. 
And you might as well listen too, 
Master Robbie. 

Rossie: I must admit — I’ve heard 
enough to make me curious. 

Farru (Reading): 

“He spoke not a word, but went 

straight to his work, 

And filled all the stockings; then 
turned with a jerk, 

And laying a finger aside of his 
nose, 

And giving a nod, up the chimney 
he rose: 

He sprang to his sleigh, to his team 
gave a whistle, 

And away they all flew, like the 
down of a thistle. 





And I heard him exclaim, ere he 
drove out of sight: 

‘Happy Christmas to all, and to all 
a good night!’ ”’ 

Farner: And that means “Goodnight” 
to you, Faith, and ‘Goodbye’ as 
well. 

CHILDREN (In alarm): Father! 

Farru: Mr. Marboro! 

Farner: It’s plain to see you have dis- 
obeyed my orders, Faith. It was dis- 
tinctly understood that we do not 
fill the children’s heads with fairy 
tales and falsehoods. You will pack 
your things at once. 

Farru: Please, sir, I was just trying to 
make Christmas for them! 

Farner: Whatever you were trying to 
do, you have succeeded in losing 
your place. 

{oBBIE: But, 
Christmas. 


Father, tomorrow is 

Farner: My calendar says December 
25th, but that is no day to have my 
orders disobeyed. 

Sanpy (Crying): Father, Father, please 

She was 

only reading a beautiful story. 


don’t send Faith away! 


Farner: I am the best judge of the 

stories which are to be read to my 
Faith will 
leave this house within the hour, and 


own children, Sandy. 


I want both of you boys in bed be- 
fore she goes. 
Roppie: In bed? 
supper time. 
Farner: You knew as well as Faith 
that such stories are forbidden in 
this house. You and Sandy will both 
be able to think more clearly on 
empty stomachs. 

Sanpy (Crying louder and harder): Oh, 
Faith, please don’t go! 


But it isn’t even 


ROBBIE: I’m sorry, Faith. We'll miss 
you terribly. 

Farru: I’ve done my best, Master 
tobbie. Now come along, both of 
you, and I’ll tuck you into bed be- 
fore I leave. We must not anger 
your father any further. 

Sanpy (Sobbing): Now St. Nicholas 
will never come! He'll never stop at 
this bad, wicked house. Never, 
never, never! 

Music: Appropriate bridge. 

ANNOUNCER: But strange things hap- 
pen on Christmas Eve, and one of 
the strangest was about to take place 
not too long after Robbie and Sandy 
had been sent to bed. As St. Nicholas 
and his sleigh full of toys approached 
the Marboro housetop, the driver 
suddenly noticed that the heavily- 
laden sleigh was pulling downward 
and slightly to the right. In vain he 
tugged at the reins and whistled to 
the reindeer! The sleigh still plunged 
downward and to the right. In fact, 
it seemed as if it would surely strike 
the Marboro chimney. Jing and 
Jang, old St. Nick’s helpers, were 
alarmed. 

Jinc: Better stop here, sir, before we 
have a wreck. 

JANG: Something’s wrong! 
Watch it! Watch it! 

Sr. Nick: Whoa, there! Easy now! 

Sounp: A sliding noise accompanied 
with a loud screech and jangle of bells. 

Jinc: Phew! That was a close one! 

Jana: But we made a safe landing, sir. 
I'll hop out and look around. Do 
you know where we are? 

Sr. Nick: We’re on the Marboro roof- 
top, if I’m not mistaken. But the 
name is not on our list. 


Look out! 





JinG: I'll check the reindeer, sir. Some- 
thing must be wrong. 

Sr. Nick: Something is wrong, and no 
mistake! Take a look at Dancer. 
He’s licking his right hoof. (In a 
kindly, soothing voice) Why, Dancer, 
what’s the matter? Does your foot 
hurt? 

Sounp: Play any thirty-three and a 
third record at seventy-eight to produce 
a high, garbled “Donald Duck’’ sound 
which will serve admirably as reindeer 
language. 

Sr. Nick: It does? You say something 
must be sticking in it? Well, let me 
see. 

Jinc: What’s the matter, sir? 

JANG: Is there something wrong with 
Dancer’s hoof? 

Sr. Nick: I can’t quite see. He might 
have picked up some star dust or a 
very sharp icicle. Easy, boy, easy! 
Does that hurt? 

SOUND: Another snatch of “reindeer 
talk.” 

Sr. Nick: Now, hold still, and I 
promise to be very careful. There! 
Is that better? 

Sounp: Reindeer’s answer. 

Sr. Nick: No better? Well, I declare 
we can’t go on like this. We can’t 
have you hobbling along on a lame 
foot. 

Sounp: More reindeer gibberish. 

Sr. Nick (Jn amazement): What’s that 
you say? You want to stay here and 
rest your foot? Well, now, I don’t 
know. That’s a bit irregular, to say 
the least. 

Jinc: Maybe it’s a good idea at that. 
With a bad foot, he’ll be a hindrance 
to the rest of the team. 

JANG: I think the others would get 


along better without him. He keeps 
pulling them out of line, as it is. 

Sr. Nick: We could stop for you on 
the return trip, Dancer, after we've 
delivered the rest of the toys. 

Sounpb: Reindeer talk longer and more 
agitated. 

St. Nick: What! But that’s impos- 
sible! What would people think? 

Jina: What does he want now, Sir? 

Jana: What is he saying? 

Sr. Nick: Bless my whiskers! He 
wants to spend Christmas here. He 
says he’s always wanted to see how 
children act when they open their 
presents. 

Sounp: Reindeer talk. 

Sr. Nick: Yes, yes, I know. I under- 
stand. Of course, it would be fun to 
stay and watch. I’ve thought of it 
dozens of times myself. But it just 
isn’t practical. Besides, this isn’t a 
good place to stay. We never deliver 
presents at the Marboro house, you 
know. 

Jinc: Why not, sir? 
JANG: Aren’t the 
good children? 
Sr. Nick: Oh, yes, as good as gold. But 

. well... . it’s their 
father. He doesn’t believe in me. 
Stopped believing when he was quite 
a small boy, and now he doesn’t 
want his sons to believe in me either. 
Naturally, we can’t go against a 
father’s wishes... so... well... 
much as I regret it, the Marboro 
children are just not on our list. 

Sounp: A volume of reindeer talk. 

Sr. Nick (With a chuckle that turns into 
a roar of laughter): Bless 
Dancer! Bless you! I never knew a 
reindeer to have such a sense of 


Marboro children 


. you see. . 


you, 





humor! Come to think of it — it’s a 
capital idea! Capital! The more I 
think of it, the jollier it is. Ho, ho, 
ho! Ha, ha, ha! I’d like to stay 
and see the fun myself! Well, 
Dancer, have it your own way. But 
remember, not a minute later than 
moonrise tomorrow. That should 
give you plenty of time. 

Jinc: Plenty of time for what, sir? 

Sr. Nick: Plenty of time to rest his 
lame foot and teach old man 
Marboro a lesson. 

JANG: A lesson? 

Jinc: What kind of lesson, sir? 

Sr. Nick: You ask too many questions. 
Now come along and get Dancer out 
of his harness. 

Jinc: Can’t we stay too, sir? 

Sr. Nick: No, indeed. I’ll need your 
help on my rounds. It’s bad enough 
to lose one of my trusty reindeer but 
I can’t spare my helpers. Look 
lively, boys, and loosen that harness. 

Sounp: Short reindeer speech. 

Sr. Nick: Very well, Dancer. You do 
your best and we'll pick you up to- 
morrow night. Come on, Jing, back 
in the sleigh. Jang, you'll have to 
steady that pile of toys on the left 
hand side. Are we ready? 

Sounpn: Loud jingle of sleigh bells and 
a piercing whistle. 

Sr. Nick: Then away we go! 

Sounp: Sleigh bells up and out. 

ANNOUNCER: And so they were off into 
the night, while Dancer settled him- 
self comfortably on the Marboro 
housetop to wait until morning. It 
seemed as if he had barely closed his 
eyes, when he was awakened by the 
voices of carolers approaching the 
house. 


Sounp: Fade in any Christmas Carol 
softly and under. 

ANNOUNCER: Dancer scrambled to his 
feet and peered around the chimney 
as the village children with their 
Choir Master drew near. 

Sounp: Establish Christmas Carol. 

ANNOUNCER: Suddenly one of the 
children caught sight of Dancer and 
let out a squeal of delight. 

Cuitp: Look! Look! There’s a rein- 
deer up on the roof! 

CHILDREN (Shouting): Where? Where? 
I don’t believe it! (Hic., etc.) 

CuILp: Right there beside the chimney. 
He’s real. He’s looking down at us. 
Look! He’s nodding his head. 

Cuorr Master: Why, bless my soul! 
The lad is right. It 7s a reindeer! 
CHILDREN (Screaming with excitement 

and wonder): A reindeer! 

Mr. Marsoro (In Anger): Silence! 
Silence! What is the meaning of this? 
What are you doing on my property? 
Don’t you see those No Trespassing 
signs? 

Cuore Master: You'll have to excuse 
us, Mr. Marboro... 

Mr. Marporo: I never excuse anyone 
for trespassing on my property. You 
know I never tolerate carolers on my 
grounds. Now be off at once. 

Cuorr Master: We'll be off at once, 
Mr. Marboro, but you have another 
trespasser who will doubtless prove 
more difficult. 

Mr. Marsoro: What are you talking 
about? 

Cuorr Master: The visitor on your 
roof, sir. 

CHILDREN (Shouting): Look! Look! 
The reindeer is coming close to the 
edge. 





Mr. Marsoro: By all the saints! It’s 
a reindeer! 

RosBiE and Sanpy: Father! Father! 
What is it? What are all these people 
doing here? 

CHILDREN: Watch out! He’s going to 
jump! 

Roppie and Sanpy: A reindeer! A 
reindeer on our roof! 

Sanpy: He did come, Robbie. He did! 
St. Nicholas really came! And he 
left. us his reindeer. 

Cuork Master: Stand back! 
back! He’s going to leap! 
Sounp: A swish and a thud as of a 

heavy body landing. 

CHILDREN (A long Ahhhhhhh of won- 
der): Isn’t he dear? Look at his big 
soft eyes. Look at his antlers. 

Cuorr Master: Not so close, children. 
You might frighten him. 

Sanpy: You'll never frighten this rein- 
deer. This is one of St. Nick’s rein- 
deer and he’s not afraid of anything 
or anybody. 

Rossie: How do you know, Sandy? 
How do you know he belongs to St. 
Nicholas? 

Sanpy: How else could he get on our 
roof? Of course he belongs to St. 
Nick and now St. Nicholas has given 
him to us for our very own. 

Rossi: I believe you’re right, Sandy. 
But do you think Father will let us 
keep him? 

Sanpy: I don’t know, but I’m going to 
pat him and show him we’re friendly. 

CuorR Master: Be careful, boys. 
Don’t try to touch him. See. He’s 
hurt. He’s holding up his foot. Maybe 
he cut it on a piece of slate on your 
roof. Here, boy, here. Let me see 
your foot. Now, don’t try to run 


Stand 


away. I won’t hurt you. 

Sanpy: Look, Robbie, he’s pulling 
away from the Choir Master, and 
he’s going straight toward Father. 

Mr. Marsoro (Softly): Come, fel- 
low, come. Let me take care of that 
foot. 

Sounp: Reindeer talk, very softly. 

Rosste: Look, Sandy. He’s putting up 
his hoof for Father to see. 

Sanpy: And it sounds almost as if he’s 
talking. 

Mr. Marsoro: What’s that? What's 
that you say? 

Sounp: More reindeer talk, a little 
louder and longer. 

Mr. Marsoro: But I can’t believe it. 
After all these vears. It isn’t pos- 
sible. 

Sounp: Continued reindeer talk. 

Mr. Marsoro: Your foot! Yes, I 
know, but (Joyously) Oh, 
Dancer! Dancer! Is it really you? 

Sanpy: What did I tell you, Robbie? 
It is really one of St. Nick’s reindeer. 
Father’s calling him Dancer. 

Rossie: But how could Father know 
his name? 

Sanpy: He knows all right, and Dancer 
knows him too. Look how he’s leap- 
ing and frisking about like a puppy. 

Rossi: His foot doesn’t seem to hurt 
now. 

Mr. MaArsoro Down, 
Dancer! Down! You'll knock me 
over! You must remember you’re 
full grown now. No longer a little 
frightened fawn. 

Rossie: Father, Father, what are you 
talking about? 

Sanpy: Does Dancer really know you, 
Father? 


(Laughing) : 





Mr. Marsoro: Of course, he knows 
me. We’re old friends, aren’t we, 
Dancer, old boy? 

Sanpy: But doesn’t he belong to St. 
Nicholas? 

Rosse: Sh! Sandy! You’d think 
you’d know better than to talk to 
Father about St. Nicholas. 

Mr. Marzoro: It’s all right, Robbie. 
Dancer says... 

Ropsie: You mean Dancer can talk? 

Cuorr Master: Mr. Marboro, sir, are 
you sure you’re feeling all right? I 
must admit it’s a shattering ex- 
perience to find a live reindeer on 
your roof... but a talking reindeer? 

Sounp: A barrage of reindeer talk. 

Mr. Marsoro: Hear that? 

CHILDREN: He’s talking! He’s talking! 

CuiLp: But what is he saying? 

Cup: It isn’t the kind of talk we can 
understand. 


Mr. Marsoro: I can understand him 
all right. 

Au: You can understand him? 

Mr. Marsoro: Certainly. Every word. 

Cuorr Master: Mr. Marboro, we'd 
better leave and send for someone 


to remove this creature. You’re 
obviously upset. 

Mr. Marsoro: I’m upset all right . . . 
and it’s good for me. In fact, it’s the 
best thing that ever happened to me, 
sir. As for taking Dancer away, 
that would be impossible. 

Sounp: Reindeer talk. 

Mr. Marsoro: That’s right, Dancer. 
That’s just what I was telling them. 
You belong to me, don’t you? 

Sanpy: But I thought he belonged to 
St. Nicholas. 

Sounp: Reindeer talk. 

Cuitp: What’s he saying now, Mr. 


Marboro? What’s he saying now? 

Mr. Marsoro: He’s trying to tell you 
that he belongs to me, or rather that 
he did belong to me years ago, but 
that he belongs to St. Nicholas now. 
He’s here for only a short while. . . 
to spend the day, in fact, and then he 
must go back with the others to get 
ready for next year’s Christmas run. 

Corr Master: This is most unusual, 
Marboro, and very hard to believe. 

Mr. Marsoro: Believing does come 
hard for some people, my friend. 
And I can speak from experience. 
You and the rest of the folk in the 
village well know that I have never 
pretended to believe in St. Nicholas, 
and Christmas trees and holiday 
treats, nor have I ever shared in the 
celebrations. My boys will tell you 
the same. Only last evening, I sent 
them to bed without their suppers 
and dismissed a loyal little nurse- 
maid because I got into a temper 
over Clement Moore’s Visit from 
St. Nicholas. Well, things will be 
different from now on, won’t they, 
Dancer? 

Sounp: Reindeer talk. 

Mr. Marsoro: He says, “You bet 
they will!”’ 

Sanpy: You mean you're going to be- 
lieve in St. Nicholas from now on, 
Father? 

Mr. Marsoro: I guess I always did 
believe, Sandy, way deep inside. 
I’m a little too old now to hang up 
my stocking and write letters to St. 
Nicholas but I’m young enough to 
help two little boys do those things, 
if they'll let me. 

Rossre: We'll let you all right, Father. 
I can’t wait to begin. 





Cuorr Master: But this animal, sir. . . 
this reindeer. Do you mean to say 
you actually think he belongs to St. 
Nicholas? 

Sounp: Urgent reindeer talk. 

Mr. Marsoro: Yes, yes, Dancer. I'll 
tell him. I’ll tell everybody all about 
it. You stand here by me where all 
the children can see you, and I’ll tell 
them how I first saw you, many 
years ago when I was a little fellow 
no bigger than Sandy. You see, I 
believed in St. Nicholas then — be- 
lieved in him with all my heart and 
soul, even though the believing was 
not always easy. We lived in a little 
clearing in the woods. Our house was 
small, and there were never any 
presents on Christmas morning. 
Year after year, I was disappointed, 
but then, the Christmas day that I 
was seven, I got Dancer. 

CHILDREN (Jn awe): A reindeer in your 
Christmas stocking! 

Mr. Marsoro: Not in my stocking, 
but in our farmyard. There he was, 
a tiny, shivering little fawn, with 
those same big brown eyes he has 
today. 

Roppie: You mean he’s the same. . . 
the very same reindeer? 

Cuorr Master: Impossible! 

Mr. Marsoro: It seems impossible, 
but Dancer has brought me proof. 
You see, we had a wonderful day to- 
gether, Dancer and 1. . . the hap- 
piest day of my life it was. We fro- 
licked in the snow, we romped and 
raced and leaped over fences and 
had the time of our young lives. And 
all day long, I was thanking St. 
Nicholas in my heart for the wonder- 
ful, wonderful present. When dark- 


ness came, I built a little compound 
for Dancer near the barn. We said 
good night to each other and two or 
three times I crept out of bed and 
looked out the window to see if he 
was still there. The next morning I 
raced outside before breakfast, but 
he was gone. During the night, he 
had leaped the tiny fence . . . and 
in the early morning, the hunters 
got him! 

CHILDREN (Despairing): Oh no! 

Mr. Marsoro: I found his tracks in 
the snow, and the drops of blood 
trailing off into the forest, but [never 
found Dancer. And I never believed 
in St. Nicholas again. It was too 
cruel to give a present and take it 
away again. 

Sanpy: But it wasn’t St. Nick’s fault, 
Father. 

Mr. Marsoro: I guess I was too hurt 
to reason. But one thing I decided. 
No child of mine would ever be sub- 
jected to such a disappointment. It 
was better not to believe at all than 
to be hurt. 

Sounp: Reindeer talk 
ing. 

Mr. Marsoro: Yes, yes, Dancer. Now, 
I know better. Now I know that 
something strange and wonderful 
must have happened to my little pet. 
Because here he is again, after all 
these years. 

Cuorr Master: But how do you know 
it is the same? 

Mr. Marsoro: I'd know Dancer any- 
where. And besides, he told me who 
he is. 

Cuorr Masrer: That reindeer talk 
again! I can’t see how you pretend 
to understand it. 


soft and coaz- 





Mr. Marsoro: I’m not pretending, 
sir. I really do understand Dancer, 
and he understands me. It was like 
that from the very first. Besides, if 
I needed proof, there is his foot. 

Cuore Master: His foot? 

Mr. Marsoro: Yes. There is nothing 
really wrong with Dancer’s foot. 
No slate! No icicles— No fresh cut! 
Nothing to make him limp. Noth- 
ing, that is, except an old scar from 
the wound the hunters gave him on 
that morning so long ago! Oh, yes, 
it’s Dancer all right and we’re going 
to have a wonderful day together . . . 
Dancer and Robbie and Sandy and 
all of you children who care to stay. 
In fact, if I had not sent Faith off in 
such a temper last evening, I’d in- 
vite you all for breakfast. 

Farru: Please sir, I’m still around. The 
gardener and his wife took me in for 
the night, sir, and I’ll have breakfast 
ready in less time than it would take 
Dancer to jump over a hedge. 

Rosse and Sanpy: Faith! Faith! 
You’ve come back to us. 

Mr. Marsoro: | apologize to you, 
Faith, with all my heart. And if you 
come back to us, you may read St. 
Nicholas from morning to night if 
you like, on the condition that I may 
listen, too. 

Fariru: You’d be welcome, sir. Now, 
I’m going inside to cook the biggest 
Christmas breakfast you’ve ever 
tasted. 

Mr. Marsoro: It’s open house for 
the rest of the day, and you're all 
my guests for as long as you care to 
stay and play with Dancer. 

CHILDREN: Hooray! Hooray! 

Cuorr Masrer: It’s a strange story, 
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Marboro . . . a beautiful story in a 
way ... but somehow, I just can’t 
believe... 

Mr. Marsoro: Don’t say that, sir. 
Don’t ever say that, especially on 
the one day in the year that was 
made for believing. 

Sounp: Reindeer talk. 

Mr. Marvsoro: That’s right, Dancer. 
That’s exactly right. He says little 
children know how to believe in St. 
Nicholas and the spirit of Christmas 
without very much solid proof, but 
for older people it sometimes takes 
a house to fall on them, or a rein- 
deer on the roof to convince them 
that there’s a special magic at work 
around this time of year. 

Sounp: Reindeer talk. 

Cuorr Master: What’s he saying now, 
Marboro? 

Mr. Marsoro: He’s talking to you, 
sir. He says that a choir master of 
all people should know that the best 
part of Christmas is not the giving or 
receiving .. . but the believing. 

Cuorrk Master: Bless my soul, Mar- 
boro, he’s right. 

Sounpb: Reindeer talk. 

Mr. Marsoro: Dancer says... 

Cuorr Master: Don’t tell me what 
Dancer said, Marboro. I heard him 
myself. He said . . . Let’s stop all 
this talking and start havingamerry, 
merry Christmas! 

Sounp: “Jingle Bells’’ wp and under. 

ANNOUNCER: And that’s just what they 
did, they had the merriest Christmas 
ever—a Christmas that lasted all day 
until the sunset faded, and the lamps 
were lighted. When all guests had 
gone home and Robbie and Sandy 
were tucked in bed, Mr. Marboro 





went outside to watch the Christmas 
moon come up and say goodbye to 
Dancer. But this time it was a 
happy goodbye and not a sad one. 
As the man listened to the faint 
sound of sleigh bells and saw Dancer 
leap up on the roof top he felt a 
warm little Christmas glow around 
his heart. And when he waved 
goodbye to the shadow of the sleigh 
across the moon, the Christmas glow 
did not fade, but grew stronger and 
steadier, especially when the sound 
of a chuckle reached his ear and a 
soft voice murmured .. . 

Voice: “Happy Christmas to all and 
to all a goodnight!” 

ANNouNCER: And in the morning, 
Robbie and Sandy were not too dis- 
appointed that Dancer had been 
called back to woik. For there on 
their south lawn, right where Dancer 
had made his landing the day before, 
was a life-sized figure of the left- 
over reindeer, a constant reminder 
that someday, maybe he would 
come again. 


Sounp: “Jingle Bells” up and out. 


THE END 
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Apaches and stage drivers in the New Mexico 
territory brings to life the historic days of the 
old Southwest. Jimmy Mento, a young boy, 
meets danger and strange adventures with 
Kit Carson, Two Cloud, the Apache chief, and 
an army detachment of Mormons on the 
fabulous trail from Taos. (Junior high) 





Tue Istanp Srauyion Races. By Walter 
Farley. Random House. $2.00. 


Setting his story at the International Race 
in Havana, Cuba, Walter Farley, creator of 
the Black Stallion, termed “the most famous 
fictional horse of the century” by the New 
York Times, brings Steve Duncan and his 
giant red stallion, Flame, into exciting conflict. 
The resolution of the fight between natural 
instincts and loyalty makes a big and thrilling 
story. (Junior high) 


Francig Acain. By Emily Hahn. Grosset & 

Dunlap. $1.50. 

This new addition to the Starlight Novels 
for Modern Girls Series is a glowing account of 
the reactions of an impetuous, warm American 
girl to a conventional European way of life. 
Out of discovery, heartache, and romance at 
a Portuguese beach resort, Francie emerges 
more understanding of her friends and of her 
own artistic talents. (Junior high) 


OrHER Books RECEIVED 
ActinG Is A Business. By Merrill E. Joels. 

Hastings House. $2.50. 

A wealth of information and anecdotes 
about the business aspects of acting on tele- 
vision and radio — auditions, experience, per- 
sonal promotion, the development of earning 
power, agents. 


WonpveErR Books 


Tue Surprise Party. By Crosby Newell. 

Tue Lirrte Duck Sap onan Quack, 
Quack. By Grace and Olive Burnett. 

Tue Traver Piaysoox. By Ida Scheib. 
Here are all sorts of games for one or two 

or more children to play by themselves in 

car, train, bus, airplane or at home. 

Tue Hevprut Frienps. By George Bonsall. 

Insipe BaseBaLL FoR LirrLe LEAGUERS. 
By Mickey McConnell. 

Tue Wonper Book or CLtowns. By Oscar 
Weigle. 

Wuat Haprenep to Picey? 
Clark Potter. 
Wonder Books Inc. 25¢ each. 


By Miriam 
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Plays for Christmas 


In addition to the many fine plays for the celebration of Christmas that appear in 
this issue, subscribers may also obtain plays for Christmas from previous issues. 


For Junior High and Older Groups 


ANGEL CHILD THE CHRISTMAS OBOE 

THE PERFECT GIFT LITTLE WOMEN 

*TWAS THE NIGHT BEFORECHRISTMAS NONE BUT THE FAIR 

SANTA GOES TO TOWN (All-girl cast) THE ROAD TO BETHLEHEM 
HOME FOR CHRISTMAS CHRISTMAS RECAPTURED 

THE KING IS HERE REINDEER ON THE ROOF 
CHRISTMAS EVE LETTER A ROOM FOR A KING 
CHRISTMAS SHOPPING EARLY THE MAN WHO STAYED AT HOME 
NO ROOM AT THE INN PUPPY LOVE 

DICKENS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL THE CHRISTMAS BUG 

A QUIET CHRISTMAS THE MAN WHO FOUND THE KING 
THE STAR IN THE WINDOW CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 

THE CASE OF THE SILENT CAROLER ROOM FOR MARY 


For Middle Grades 


THE CHRISTMAS UMBRELLA JINGLE BELLS 
TOUCHSTONE THE WAY TO THE INN 
THE CHRISTMAS RUNAWAYS THE TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS 
CHRISTMAS EVE NEWS SOFTY THE SNOWMAN 
KEEPING CHRISTMAS? CHRISTMAS AT THE CRATCHITS 
WHAT, NO SANTA CLAUS THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL 
THE FIRST CHRISTMAS TREE SILENT NICHT 
HAPPY CHRISTMAS TO ALL THE WOMAN WHO DIDN'T WANT 
THE FRIDAY FOURSOME PACKS A BOX CHRISTMAS 

(All-girl cast) 


For Lower Grades 


THE SANTA CLAUS TWINS THE LITTLEST FIR 

LONG AGO IN BETHLEHEM THE LITTLE CHRISTMAS TREE 
STANDING UP FOR SANTA A WHITE CHRISTMAS 
CANDLES FOR CHRISTMAS THE CHILDREN OF CHOCOLATE 
CHRISTMAS IN OLD BOSTON STREET 

THE NEW-OLD CHRISTMAS THE CHRISTMAS CAKE 

NORTH POLE CONFIDENTIAL SANTA CLAUS FOR PRESIDENT 
THE WEEK BEFORE CHRISTMAS DECEMBER’S GIFT 

LITTLE CHRISTMAS GUEST TWINKLE 


Radio Plays 


THE COMING OF THE PRINCE 

VISION OF THE SILVER BELL 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL 

THE ELVES AND THE SHOEMAKER 

A MERRY CHRISTMAS 

CHRISTMAS EVERY DAY 

THE GENERAL AND THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


Any of these plays from past issues of our magazine, as well as those in the current 
issue, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual 
plays may be purchased by current subscribers only for 20c each (40c to non- 
subscribers). 

When ordering scripts, please give name under which subscription is listed. Other- 
wise regular price of 40c per copy will be charged. To eliminate bookkeeping, we 
suggest that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. « 8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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Book Collections of 
Royalty-Free Plays jor Young People 


STANDARD CLOTHBOUND EDITIONS 


Recently Published! 


Junior Plays For All Occasions *” 
by Mildred Hark & Noel McQueen 


A collection of 43 plays for children, covering 
major holidays and special events, such as 
Week, plus comedies and general plays for eve: 
day use. Ready February 20th. Lower and M iddle 
Grades. 576 pages; $4.00 


Plays For Living And Learning” 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Twenty-five plays and programs for classroom or 
assembly, dramatizing such subjects as citizen- 
ship, money, language, transportation, fire-pre 
vention, Book Week, arithmetic, Colonial fife, 
astronomy, conservation, United Nations, weather, 
speech, light, promotion, railroads, etc. Ready 
about March 20th. Lower and Middle Grades. 

312 pages; $3.50 


Blue-Ribbon Plays For Girls” 


edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman 


Thirty-five plays for girls of all ages, offering a 
wide variety of comedies, holiday and general 
plays using all-girl casts. An ideal source of 
dramatic material for girls’ schools, camps, scouts, 
etc. Ready about April 20th. Lower Grades 
through High School. 419 pages; $3.75 


United Nations Plays 
And Programs” 


by Aileen Fisher and Olive Rabe 


The aims, purposes, and accomplishments of the 
United Nations are vividly dramatized in this 
new collection of original program material for 
young people, containing plays, playlets, group 
readings, poems, songs, recitations, prayers, and 
toasts. Lower Grades through High School. 

285 pages; $3.50 


Short Plays For All-Boy Casts” 


by Vernon Howard 


Thirty comedies and skits for boys of all ages. 
Simple and easy-to-stage plays, a light-hearted 
mixture of sense and nonsense which will have 
sure-fire appeal for both casts and audiences. 
Middle Grades and Junior High. 201 pages; $3.00 








p—— Previously published and -—— 


still popular! 


HEALTH AND SAFETY PLays AND PROGRAMS *¥ 
by Aileen Fisher. Lower and Middle Grades. 
340 pages; $3.50 


One-Act Piays ror Aui-Grrat Casts*¥ 
by Marjorie Paradis. Jr. and Sr. High. 
193 pages; $2.50 


TweEnNtTy-FiveE Pays ror Ho.iipays*¥ 
by a Hark and Noel McQueen. Jr. and Sr. 
Hw 442 pages; $3.50 


Pot PROGRAMS FOR Boys aNp GIRLS*W 
by Aileen Fisher. Lower and Middle Grades. 
374 pages; $3.50 


Litre Piays ror LITTLE PLAYERS*W 
ed. by Sylvia E. Kamerman. Lower Grades. 
338 pages; $2.75 


Houimay Pays ror TEEN-AGERS*W 
by Helen Louise Miller. Jr. and Sr. High 
335 pages; $3.50 


MopeERN CoMEDIES FOR YOUNG PLAYERS*W 
by ne Hark and Noel McQueen. Jr. and Sr. 
Hig 373 pages; $3.50 


ep FoR GREAT Occasions *W 
by Graham DuBois. Jr. and Sr. High. 
371 pages; $3.50 


CuristTMas PLays FoR YOUNG AcTors*W 
ed. by A. 8. Burack. Lower Grades through High 
School. 264 pages; $2.75 
Rapro PLays ror YOUNG PEopLe*W 
by Walter Hackett. Jr. and Sr. High. 
277 pages; $2.75 


100 PLAays ror CHILDREN 
ed. by A. 8S. Burack. Lower ate Middle Grades. 
886 pages; $4.75 


On Stace ror TEEN-AGERS*W 
by Helen Louise Miller. Jr. and Sr. High. 
432 pages; $3.50 


CAREER PLays FoR YOUNG PEoPpLE*W 
by Samuel 8. Richmond. Jr. and Sr. High. 
342 pages; $3.50 

SpeciaL PLays For SpeciaL Days*¥ 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen. 


Middle 
Grades and Jr. High. 


397 pages; $3.00 








w Wilson Standard Catalog Cards available. 
* Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 


(For a timely variety of new plays each month of the school year, subscribe to PLAYS, 


The Drama Magazine for Young People. 


Sample copy on request.) 


PLAYS, INC., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 














